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HE best methods 
* for increasing a 
noble literature 
| have occupied 
A the minds of 
iq many who desire 
ye the encourage- 
ment of genius. 
It has been sug- 
gested that the offering 
of greater awards would 
bring unwritten books 
to light, by those hav- 
ing faith in the power 
of money. It is a com- 
plex question, and diffi- 
cult to answer, as the 
best way of stimulating 
a proper exhibition of 
the Christian virtues ; 
Cy but aside from the effect 
of schools and universi- 
ties upon mental development, no influ- 
ence will probably give greater encourage- 
ment to the future literature of the South 
than the munificent gift of Miss Anhie T. 
Howard to the City of New Orleans, of 
the Howard Memorial Library, in mem- 
ory of her generous father; a gift in- 
volving an outlay of about a hundred 
thousand dollars. The architectural de- 
sign of this fine structure, which was 
described by the graphic pen of Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in an article 
contributed to the Zimes-Democrat of 
New Orleans, was designed by the late 
eminent architect, Henry Hobson Rich- 
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ardson, fellow of the Royal Architect 
Society, of England, a man esteemed not 
only in his own country, but in Europe, 
for his eminent ability. The Howard 
Library will have sufficient dimensions 
for holding one hundred thousand books, 
and is soon to be completed. 

Miss Howard is much beloved in New 
Orleans, where a few years ago she 
reigned the beautiful young queen of the 
carnival. She is now travelling in Eu- 
rope. When in this country she divides 
her time between her villa on the Hud- 
son, and her New Orleans friends, some- 
times passing a few days in the home of 
her early childhood, at her mother’s 
country place at Biloxi, on the Gulf- 
coast of Mississippi. 

The Howard Library and the noble gift 
of money of Mrs. Sophie Newcomb to 
the Tulane University, for éstablishing a 
college for women, are wise benefdctions 
which have won the gratitude of the en- 
tire South. 

Who can read unmoved the picture o 
Robert -Burns on a little back street of 
Dumfries, writing in the midst of house- 
hold confusion, longing for quiet and 
retirement, while in the words of his 
biographer: ‘‘ The great public of block- 
heads had comfortable libraries to maun- 
der in,’’ that public—strange satire ! — 
ready when he died to bury him with 
red-coated splendors, to fire volleys over 
him, and to heap senseless monuments 
above him, forgetting the Scotch daisies 
and the ‘‘gurgling Aye,’’ would keep 
his memory green. 
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One likes to fancy the poet of the 
coming generation finding in the new 
educational opportunities of New Orleans 
that congeniality of atmosphere, that 
hospitality of culture, in which he may 
study at will, successive phases of thought, 
and train the critical judgment by under- 
standing of comparative methods. He 
will gain new lights from the histories of 
failure, as from those of success; he will 
find where stimulated praise, a system of 
‘¢ artificial respiration,’’ was powerless to 
waken the flame of genius, and, one of 
the judges of that Supreme Court, called 
posterity—to whom literary critics are 
prone to appeal, read the announcement 
of those from whose pens great things 
have been ‘‘expected’’; and for whom 
the fine point of expectation has been 
dulled by long waiting; while possibly 
some, whose names are now unfamiliar, 
by their written words, will give delight 
to a new generation, which will know 
better than their contemporaries, how 
they struggled in our day, without an 
over-plus amount of the dew and sun. 
shine of encouragement. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke in his resumé of 
English literaturesays: ‘‘ Literature means 
the written thoughts and feelings of in- 
telligent men and women arranged ina 
way which will give pleasure to the 
reader.’’ Accepting this definition in 
place of a better one, and excluding from 
the enumeration all works of science, his- 
tory, politics and religion, there still re- 
mains a vast amount of material in news- 
papers, periodicals and books representing 
the culture and genius of New Orleans 
women, Mr. Stedman in his work on 
American poets, says of ‘‘ Kariffa’’ (Mrs. 
Mary Ashley Townsend), of New Orleans: 
‘¢Local color and much suggestion of the 
far southern atmosphere are found in the 
volumes of Mrs. Townsend, of Louisiana.”’ 
Although of northern birth and educa- 
tion, Mrs. Townsend, in the words of Ida 
Raymond, in her exhaustive volumes on 
‘«Southern Poets,’’ became imbued with 
the sentiments of southern society. Mrs. 
Townsend in her attractive home, sur- 
rounded by her charming family, dis- 
penses a gracious hospitality, while from 
her stores of culture and poetic feeling 
for whatever things are lovely and true 
and of good report, she has given gener- 





ously to literature. 

This double life of thought and action 
in which a soul drinks from the heart of 
beauty like a nectar seeking bird, while 
sharing the duties of home and society 
has many beautiful parallels in the history 
of the development of womanhood. 

Mrs. Mary M. Davis, is the author of 
‘* Peré Dagobert,”” a much admired leg- 
endary poem of old New Orleans, which 
recently appeared in Harper's Magazine, 
Mrs. Davis’ early poetic ventures were 
published in Texas, where Miss ‘‘ Mollie 
Moore’’ preserved many fine pictures of 
local beauty and type. Mrs. Davis’ later 
poems and sketches have appeared in New 
York and Boston publications. They 
evince ease of inspiration and are strong 
with poetic life and bright warm torrerits 
of feeling. The home of the author in 
the old historic quarter of the city, was, 
it is said, occupied by General Jackson 
during his stay in New Orleans. 

Bay St. Louis, one of the coast towns 
adjoining New Orleans, is the country 
home of Pear! Rivers (Mrs. E. J. Nichol- 
son), of the Mew Orleans Picayune, of 
whom the April number of GopEy con- 
tained a biographical sketch by Catherine 
Cole. Mrs. Nicholson adopted her pseudo- 
nymn from her early Mississippi home on 
Pearl river, of which she has told the 
children in a charming Christmas story, 
‘¢The Old Magician,’’ a creation whose 
lights and shadows recall one of Joseph 
Gones Rhineland Child-Myths. Mrs. 
Nicholson’s ‘‘Lyrics’’ are blithe and 
spontaneous, their helpful sympathy for 
the human doom of sorrow reminds one 


~ of a brave wood bird singing in the rain. 


Her stanzas easily attach themselves to 
the memory by their singing qualities. 

Miss Grace King whose portrait ap- 
peared recently with a biographical ‘notice 
in Harper's Magazine, has contributed 
to the journals of New York some stories 
of southern life. Her talent for personal 
delineation recalls the vivid pen of Tour- 
guenieff. Her stories have the present 
didactic tendency. They possess drama- 
tic strength and prove the author’s fer- 
tility of imagination and sustained power 
of invention. 


‘‘Julia K. Weatherill’’ (Mrs. Marion . 


Baker), has published poems and sketches 
and vers de Societe in Boston and New 
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York journals—genuine golden grains of 
thought and delicate as English violets. 
An artistic sonnet was recently addressed 
by her to Edith Thomas and appeared in 
the Critic. Mrs. Baker’s literary. sketches 
in the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, are 
evidence of a mind trained by familiarity 
with the best examples of the literature of 
the past—they are distinguished for their 
vivacity and intellectual force. 

‘*Felix Grey”? (Mrs. James Durno), 
contributes stories of southern life to 
New Orleans and eastern Journals. Her 
stories are of pure and genial type, with 
heedfulness of literary form. No anti- 
quated romanticism or melo-dramatic 
effects impair their charm. They dis- 
play vivacity and fertility of ideas. Mrs. 
Durno’s poems in Zhe South /ilustrated, 
of which she is, if I mistake not, one of 
the editoral staff, are devoted to local in- 
terests and traditions, with which she 
shows loyal sympathy. 

‘¢ Viva,’’ Mrs. James G. Clark, Presi- 
dent of the Womens’ Club, a social leader 
by right of a rarely charming character, 
has published papers of historical and 
geographical value, which both amusing 
and instructive bear no indications of 
cyclopedic inspiration. The stanzas, 
‘Viva’ in moods of generosity gives to 
the public are musical in expression and 
beautiful in fancy. 

Mrs. Bucknor is now acknowledged to 
be the author of a novel of southern life, 
‘¢ Down the Gulf,’’ which has attracted 
attention for its dramatic episodes, sombre 
atmosphere, and vivid pictures of the 
loves and disappointments of lives in un- 
usual circumstances. 

M’lle Leona Queyrouse is a native and 
resident of New Orleans. She is a Creole 
of eminent talents, her poems ‘‘ The 
Vision,’’ won distinguished attention in 
France and was read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Bordeaux. She is a 
musician of reputation, sometimes ex- 
pressing her rythmic fancies through the 
radiant forms of musical notes. 

‘¢ Catharine Cole ’’ (Mrs. M. R. Field), 
is associate delegate with Mrs. Judge 
Merrick, to the Congress of Women. In 
the words of Zhe Times- Democrat, ‘ The 
able representative from the southern 
States.’ Mrs. Fields’ interesting ‘‘ Irish 
were. the result of a visit to 
Vou. CXV!.—No 37. 
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Europe. She writes with a strong, prolific 
pen the sketches and stories which are 
anticipated in the Vew Orleans Picayune. 
Her thoughts evince profound knowledge 
of humanity, and philosophic wisdom. 
For all forms of human suffering she 
brings the spikenard balm that Mary 
poured at the feet of her Master—a broad 
and tender sympathy. One of the chief 
charms of her work lies in the charity it 
exhibits for all sorts and conditions of 
men. ‘‘ The Old Parish Prison ; ’’ ‘* The 
School Mistress ;’’ recent sketches from 
her pen are illustrative. Some one wish- 
ing to give the Old School Mistress a 
pleasure sent her a didactic work on 
education. 

Catharine Cole exclaims: ‘‘I have a 
horror of suitable gifts. IfI was rich and 
my heart should be moved to give, would 
I give smiles to a school mistress; a 
thimble to a seamstress; a shell to a 
snail ?’’ 

There follows a plea for giving un- 
expected brightness to the poor, in the 
spirit of the following words: 

‘Somebody writes that it must be 
sweet to say of one newly dead, ‘‘ He 
died worth so many friends.’’ It is true. 
Look at Margaret, who died worth all the 
hearts in New Orleans. Look at Annie 
Howard, who lives worth many hearts in 
this old town of ours. Look at Mrs. 
Newcomb, rich in all the brave girl hearts 
in the State.”’ 

New Orleans, not far distant from 
Beauvoir, on the gulf coast, claims, as 
does the South everywhere, Miss Varina 
Davis, ‘* The Daughter of the Con- 
Sederacy.”’ 

Notwithstanding the many guests who 


visit her lovely home, Miss Davis finds 


leisure for painting, music and study, 
and the occasional writing of a historical 
or literary sketch, as ‘‘ Robert Emmet, or 
Serpent Myths,” published in a late num- 
ber of the North American Review. 
Miss Davis wins all hearts by her many 
charms and graces. Her sympathy with 
the efforts of struggling women was 
illustrated last year. An amateur from 
the North-west, who was giving elocu- 
tionary readings of popular selections 
called at Beauvoir and sent in her adver- 
tising bill to the ladies. The young girl 
wished to read at an adjoining town four 
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miles distant, her object being the support 
of her aged parents. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis and Miss Davis 
drove through the wild pine forest by 
the aid of a guide, who rode in front 
with a lantern. The ladies remained 
through the long entertainment in the 
dreary little hall, and secured thereby a 
full house for the northwestern girl, so 
bravely endeavoring to make her way, 
but who possibly did not surmise the 
high order of unselfishness manifested in 
her behalf by these courteous, cultivated 
ladies. 

The women of New Orleans during 
past years have published many novels of 
local life and scenery as represented by 
the school of the late Mrs. Sarah A. 
Dorsey. ‘These names are too numerous 
for the limits of this sketch, but are 
familiar to students of southern litera- 
ture. 

The Abbess of the New Orleans Con- 
vents, ‘‘Mother Austin,’ has published 
abvut thirty volumes. The well con- 
ducted journals of the city have able 
writers on their editorial lists, such as 
Miss Julia A. Kendall of the New Orleans 
Item. The names of Creole ladies of 
New Orleans are not infrequent in the 
contemporary literature of France, of 
whose language Dr. Octave Huard says: 
N’ est elle pas la langue dun grand nombre 
@ ecrivains Loutsianats, gui brillent encore 
comme fournalistes, poétes on romanctes. 


LOVE’S SECRET. 


Many of these contributions have ap- 
peared in the French journals of New 
Orleans, and may be represented by the 
charming sketch ‘‘Promenade on Can- 
ada,” by ‘‘Guy de Morant,” published 
in the ‘‘Comptes-Rendus de L’ Athénée 
Louisianais’’ for March, 1888. The 
literary merits of these ladies are ac- 
knowledged in Paris, and it is not too 
much to say that their gifts to literature 
prove them to have been appreciative 
students of the French classics. 

Marie L. Points, in her delightful 
sketch, ‘‘Morning in the French Fau- 
bourg,”’ says: ‘‘The Creole is a distinct 
race developed on American soil, possess- 
ing a temperament in which is blended 
all the love of liberty and devotion to 
the constitution of which a New Eng- 
lander or a Virginian may boast, and yet 
wedded to the customs and chivalric lore 
of his foreign ancestors.”’ 

In the recent death of ‘‘ Clara Bridge- 
man’’ (Miss Callie Holloran), New Orleans 


mourns one of her daughters, and thinks 


with tender regret of the frail, lovely 
girl who studied Spanish that she might 
know Mexico by heart. Her contribu- 
tions to the Zimes-Democrat were the 
thoughts of a lofty mind. They bore no 
trace of weak egotism, but were ‘the tri- 
umph of ideal womanhood, making its 


own joys and pains an ascending ladder — 
from which to look out on the world of - 


nature and life. 





Love's Secret. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


. 


How I adore the darling elf; 
But close within my heart I’ll wear her.” 
And so he kept his secret fast, 
And neither act nor look betrayed it; 
And not a word his lips e’er passed 
About his love, ere he had weighed it. 


; HE lover whispered to himself: 
© «No one shall know the love I bear her, 
c 


He sought the woods for solitude, 
While cherished hopes his heart were thronging; 
And while on her his thoughts would brood, 
He’d whisper to the winds his longing. 
And they enjoyed his ardent tale,— 
Ah! how they laughed, the idle lispers,— 
And swiftly sped adown the vale 
And told the leaves in gentlest whispers. 


Of course, ’twas told in confidence, 
Not the mere sense, but e’en the words too; 
And so the leaves, in self-defense, 
Thought ’twas but fair to tell the birds, too. 
Sweetly and clear the bird-notes rang, 
In sympathy with hearts love laden, 
And through the air his love they sang, 
Until at last they reached the maiden. 


Your smothered hopes, your silent fears, 
Can ne’er be secret, foolish lover, 
For nature hath a thousand ears, 
That ever ‘round you list’ ning hover; 
For every pair a silver tongue 


Scarce waits to hear the love-words breathing 


Before their every note is sung 
To her ’round whom your heart is wreathi 
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The Representative from Raccoon. 





BY A COUNTRY EDITOR. 


Author of ‘‘ CHRONICLES OF CLOVERSVILLE,”’ 


“THE PHILOSOPHER OF TIRL’S Row,” 


ete., etc. 


(All rights reserved by the author.) 





CHAPTER XII. 
Epu TwITCHELw’s 


ANDIDATES for Congress were 
very active that afternoon. 
Colonel Stanwood concluded 
his time would be de- 
vuted more profitably 
to intercourse and companionship with 
the leading men of the county than in 
inventing a speech that would tickle the 
crowd. He made himself, to employ a 
term, Gloggins affected ‘‘ generally pro- 
miscuous and agreeable.’’ Eph Twitch- 
ell likewise moved through the crowd ac- 
tively. His hearty good humor enlivened 
group after group. 

He ‘‘came out’’ wonderfully, his 
friends said. They ‘‘ didn’t think there 
was somuch inhim.’’ Unlike his neigh- 
bors, Eph Twitchell was that rarest of 
types—a man who placed a correct esti- 
mate upon his own ability, and keen- 
ly realized his deficiencies. He was 
so far below his own standard that he 
never discussed the subject with his 
wife, simply because the years that 
were left him would not suffice to reme- 
dy matters and permit him to discharge 
the duties of life as they presented them- 
selves to his broad vision. He lacked 
all the graces ; lacked the information the 
schools offered men in a position to profit 
by it. He grasped principles; could cut 
his way clean through sophistries; mea- 
sured and balanced results ; but he lacked 
the tools necessary to demonstrate the 
correctness of his conclusions. And he 
was too well read in human nature to per- 
mit himself to be lured into the path so 
many men with excellent practical ideas 
enter when they proclaim their ignorance 
of books and theories, as though ignorance 
were a virtue. Such confessions were his 
aversion. It was a false modesty, he 
thought—a humbug. He never claimed 
“book learning ; ’’ but he was very ready 
in summing up the advantages men ob- 
tained from intimacy with great authori- 
ties, and his admiration of a true scholar 
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was unbounded. His summing ‘up (ac- 
cepted by the longest headed men) was 
that men who made the most of their op- 
portunities in every walk of life were the 
men who governed the world. Because 
he had not been furnished with tools of 
superior quality and rare finish, that was 
no reason why he should not employ all 
the aids within his reach to help him on 
his way through the world. 

The manner in which Eph announced 
himself caused men to forget for a time 
that there were three candidates in the 
field. The Democrats were so powerful 
in Raccoon county ‘‘that a Republican 
could not get within one hundred yards 
of a turkey,”’ as Eph laughingly remarked 
when alluding to the flesh-pots that at- 
tracted office: seekers. 

The situation was unique. 

‘« Here now,”’ said Eph as he placed 
his hand upon a man who advanced to 
meet him in a group gathered to hear 
Eph’s funny stories, ‘‘ is Sam Driscoll a 
poor God forsaken Republican? Sam’s 
object—they say everybody has some ob- 
ject in life—is to prove there are breeds 
of cattle you can’t fatten. I don’t care 
what you do, there’s breeds of chickens 
it won’t pay to waste time on. Sam’s 
ready to tell you if he was over in a good 
Republican county he’d show up soon 
enough. Like as not he goes ’round tel- 
lin’ it’s circumstances that’s agin him; 
the truth is, Sam’s one of them Republi- 
cans that couldn’t get any fat out of poli- 
tics if he had the run of the United States 
Treasury. No! He is here for the ex- 
press purpose of running for Congre-s in 
a county that hasn’t given a smell of 
office to anybody but a Dimmycrat since 
Jackson was President. You may git 
your party vote Sam, but if | don’t tramp 
down some of your fences, it won’t bemy 
fault. Tell you what it is—it’s just struck 
me—as Sam represents the morality idee 
—here’s a chance for you. The Colonel, 
he’s the reg’lar Dimmycratic candidate: 
Elect Aim, ’n you’ve got a double- twisted 
Dimmycratic representative. Elect Sam 
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Driscoll, you’ll prove there’s more moral- 
ity in Raccoon county than you can 
spread over half Pennsylvany. Elect 
me, you’ve got a independent Dimmycrat. 
Just Eph Twitchell, ’thout any pledges or 
promises, and a backin’ of hisself in the 
race. It’s as purty a fight as anybody’s 
seed in Raccoon. The Colonel’s got is 
nomination square ; Sam hyur’s got his’n 
because nobody else could be got to take 
it an’ pay the ixpenses, an’ I jis’ up an’ 
nominated myself. Raccoon’s got two- 
thirds Dimmycratic on a wet day; an’ a 
dry day nobody knows a Republican’s 
in the county. It couldn’t be divided 
evener for a fair fight Sam—I’ll leave it to 
yourself,’’ 

Driscoll agreed with Eph and grate- 
fully acknowledged the admission that he 
was the only representative of great moral 
ideas in the county. He said he would 
straighten his fences just as fast as he 
found time after climbing over some of 
his neighbors, and the candidates walked 
off arm in arm with each other, followed 
by a crowd that enjoyed their good natured 
chaffing ‘‘a good deal more than a circus,”’ 
as Eph remarked when the candidates 
separated. 

The humors of the campaign were 
heightened that evening when the Colonel 
addressed the crowd from the platform. 
Mrs. Stanwood, and the ladies and gentle- 
men comprising her party, were either 
occupying the end of the porch in front 
of the Colonel’s room, or looking out of 
the windows. The opposite end of the 
porch was occupied by Mrs. Twitchell 
and her friends. The Colonel was in the 
gentlemen’s parlor shaking hands with 
the newcomers introduced to him, when 
the sound of music was heard. The boys 
cheered, and people ran out of the hotel. 
Even the bar-room was deserted. The 
Colonel’s friends led him out and seated 
him upon the platform; the band marched 
down the street, halted in front of the 
platform, and played a lively tune. As 
the music drew crowds to the platform, 
it was remarked that the band was very 
small. Scarcely half the musicians were 
present, but the leader was there with his 
brilliant feathers, and the music was satis- 
factory. 

When the band ceased playing, the 
Colonel was introduced, the crowd began 
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to cheer, but the voices were silenced by 


the chairman, who rapped on the rail © 


with his cane, and commanded the smal} 
boys near him to remain quiet, a piece of 
thoughtfulness the Colonel (who was cud- 
gelling his brain for the beginning of the 
speech he had strangely forgotten), did 
not thank him for. He was compelled to 
begin his speech in a bolting, tripping 
manner, which he overcame in a minute 
or two, but the easy, graceful, smooth 
opening sentences were forever lost. 

The Colonel’s theme was Internal Im- 
provements. In a speech of twenty 


minutes’ duration, or less, the Colonel 


succeeded in committing the Democracy 
of Raccoon county as squarely to the 
principles of internal improvement as any 
leader of the old Whig party could have 
done when the improvement of rivers and 
harbors was the leading issue. 

The old men looked at each other in- 
credulously, as if doubting their ears, 
until the Colonel made his application: 
Then they nodded approvingly at every 
other word he uttered in advocating the 
new railway project. A railroad through 
Raccoon county meant every intercourse 
with the outer world. Having reached 


this point, the Colonel suddenly ended - 


his speech. The ending was so abrupt, 
that Sam Driscoll, who was listening to 
his opponent, made a little knot of Re 
publicans laugh by saying the Colonel 
‘‘must have reached his jumping-off place 
sooner than he expected.”’ 

The crowd began to disperse when thé 
Colonel left the platform, and the band 
began to play as it marched down the 
main street. The gallant leader of the 
band had disappeared. Suddenly a mar 
tial air was heard at the other end of the 
street. At first some thought it was the 
echoes of the band marching away, but 
the notion was speedily dispelled when, 
turning they beheld another band ap 
proaching, headed by the last leader, who 
loomed up taller and grander than ever.” 

Then it flashed through everybodys 
mind that the band had been evenly 
divided, for what purpose, however, no 
body could divine. The people stood 
speculating in the space between the 
bands until the portion that had attended 
the Colonel disappeared around a cornely 
then speculation suddenly ended. Epi 
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Twitchell had mounted the platform be- 
fore anybody surmised his object, and 
stood calmly waiting for the band to 
complete the tune. 

As he stood there alone, looking around 
him, occasionally glancing upwards at 
his wife and her friends on the porch, his 
square-set, sturdy figure impressed the 
lookers-on very favorably. There was 
something about that sturdy form that 
commanded attention. To the multitude 
the figure commended itself as the growth 
of Raccoon county. The ruggedness was 
not displeasing to the eye of the citizens 
of Raccoon county. Like the things they 
prized most, it was the figure of a sub- 
stantial man, who had demonstrated time 
and again practical ideas that were ac- 
cepted and acted upon by the men who 
ruled the county. What was he going 
to do now? Eph did not keep them 
waiting long. The moment the band 
ceased playing he waved a hand to the 
leader and said, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by half the people there: 

‘‘That’ll do, Jimpson; you can go 
now.”’ 

The leader looked at him curiously. 
He was advancing to speak to Eph, when 
the latter said, in a louder tone: ‘I 
mean jes’ what I say; I don’t want no 
more music to night. Come to think of 
it, your noise might knock out all the 
ideas I put into people’s heads. You'll 
get your pay jes’ the same.”’ 

A roar of laughter greeted this, and 
the leader, turning to the band, hastily 
led them away. 

‘‘Yes, ladies and gentlemen,’’ said 
Eph, looking over the crowd that was 
wedged between the platform and hotel, 
“‘T don’t mind telling you I hired the 
band and I’m paying it. Paying for ad/ 
the music—I’ve paid the Colonel’s half 
already. You can ask Jimpson ifitaintso.”’ 

The crowd cheered and clapped their 
hands. 

‘‘T knew you’d cheerthat. Same time 
some of you’ve got asort of a sneakin’ 
idea that I’m a makin’ a fool of myself 
payin’ out money for other people’s 
music. Hold on jes’ a second an’ I'll 
take ‘hat out of your head, if I’ve got to 
straighten the kinks or pull the hair out 
in doin’ it. It’s part of my programme. 
I helped nominate the Colonel, as Dick 
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Gloggins, Dan Beesely, Peters, Squire 
Sneed, big-foot Perkins an’ lots of others 
will tell you. Now, I’m givin’ him a 
square start—same as I’m a givin’ myself. 
Who’d a thought, now, of dividin’ the 
band evenly? Isn’t shat a square deal ? 

The roars of laughter and cheers pre- 
vented Eph from speaking for at least two 
minutes. Meantime he folded his hands— 
it was the first time anybody had ever 
seen them at rest—and looked around 
him smilingly. 

‘¢T just got up here to keep things 
balanced. I don’t care if Sam Dris- 
coll follows me. But I won’t pay for 
no Republican music. That would be 
unreasonable. 
right now. If his party is too poor to 
pay for music, I’ll Zan him the money 
to hire one tune, an’ I’ll bring Jimpson 
back—he hasn’t played out what I’m pay- 
in’ him for anyhow—lI’ll do that if Sam’ll 
"low me to pick the tune.”’ 

Driscoll shook his head vigorously. 

‘¢ You see, now how in the name of 
common sense do you suppose Sam knew 
I was thinkin’ of ‘ The Rogue’s March?’ 

The crowd roared again, Driscoll the 
loudest. 

‘¢You all heard the beautiful speech 
the Colonel made just now, about internal 
improvements. Now, /’m in favor of 
improvement, in progress, in all the rest 
of it; but there’s this difference between 
the Colonel an’ me: The Colonel don’t 
know what he’s talkin’ about, ’n I do. 
I’ll prove it by the Colonel. I ask him 
to get right up here now, or when I’m 
through, an’ tell us what airthly good a 
railroad from hyur to Jacob’s ladder will 
be to Raccoon county ? Hecan’t. Meb- 
be some of you can’t. Now speak up. 
Is there any man here caz tell what use it 
will be? J want a railroad that’ll take 
me somewhere. Railroads means pro- 
gress, but bless my soul, I don’t call goin’ 
away back to Jacob’s ladder, progress. J 
want a railroad to get out of the county, 
’stead of gettin’ into the worst part of it. 
Isn’t that common sense? ’Less the Col- 
onel can tell me what use a railroad to 
Jacob’s Ladder will be, I can’t agree to 
build one. Will it make another blade of 
grass grow atween hyur an’ Jacob’s Ladder, 
or’round the ladder? Will it bring aspec 
more money from Jacob’s Ladder to 


~ 


But I’ll make Sam an offer : 
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Saggopolis? What’s the road fur anyhow ? 

What's it to hitch on to, and how's it to 
be hitched on? That's the leading ques- 
tion’s in my mind, an’ I bet a bar’] o’ my 
my best apples agin a darning needle 
there aint anybody hyur can answer them. 
Speak up, ten, twenty, yes here’s fifty 
dollars to the man can tell me what use 
the road will be? If his answer satisfies 
you, the money’s his’n.”’ 

The silence was omnious. 

‘¢ Don’t it sound like humbug to you 
now? Now you'll have another chance. 
Here’s men standing around me that’s 
filled every office in the county—why, 
the office-holders is so thick round hyur 
they’re trampin’ each other’s toes—two 
ex-sheriffs, an’ a sheriff, an ex-treasurer, 
treasurer, judges—regular, thorough-bred 
raccoons too, ’n not one of ’em dare 
speak when he could make fifty dollars in 
half a minute. Now, if I can’t satisfy 
every one why a road ought to be built 
to Jacob’s Ladder in half a minute’s 
time, I’ll agree to pay whoever takes me 
up, even money, fifty dollars, ’n leave it 
to ti« » cowd.”’ 

Eph paused. A silence that was almost 
oppressive ensued, which was broken by 
Eph’s laugh. 


THE OLD HOME. 


Well, 


I’m not a 
goin’ to tell now—I’ll let you sleep over 


‘«Stumped agin ! 


that. ‘ Next time you hear me talk, mebbe 
you’ll know all about it. I jes’ brought 
this up because the Colonel, after he 
reached a.certain pint, he dropped the 
subject like a hot potato. 
why? It was because his pond run dry.” 

Another shout of laughter went up, a 
shout that was echoed along the hills, 
When Colonel Stanwood heard it, it 
chilled him. He realized now that if he 
desired to occupy a seat in Congress, he 
would have to work for it, instead of 
buying it out of hand as he had counted 
on. Eph Twitchell’s imperturable good 
nature, hard sense and ready wit, — 
him a formidable competitor. 

‘¢T’ll let you go after I ask you all one 
question—and I don’t expect you to an- 
swer it now. It'll suit me better évery 
way if you’ll answer ‘lection day. Do 


you want to send a man to Congress — 


whose pond will run dry; give plum out 
jes’ when it’s needed most ?”’ 

Without pausing for an answer, Eph 
Twitchell stepped off the platform, and 
the crowd slowly separated, and Eph’s 


auditors laughingly quoted his quaint 


utterances. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Che Old Home. 





BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 





HERE ’neath a group of sycamores 
6 Shines out the quiet brooklet still, 
Child of the river, that still roars, 
And moves the great wheel of the mill. 
The dust lies thick upon the road, 
And on each thistle-top and fence ; 
The meadows where the cattle lowed 
Are parched, and with a dreary sense 
And heavy heart, I sadly view 
The scenes my happy boyhood knew. 


Where in the vale we used to play, 

The iron horses steam their way; 
Where with the reaping-hook and scythe 
The sturdy farm hands met for toil, 
Their daily combat with the soil, 

For riches that the fair earth yields, 
The conquest of her splendid fields, 
And righteous pillage of her spoil; 
Where reapers ’mid the harvest wars 
Cut down the sheaves that seemed for miles 
To spread abroad in serried files, 
Where waved their peaceful scimetars, 
On every valley, hill and glade, 

We see the hand of commerce laid, 
And all our meadows marts for trade. 


But still the peaceful graveyard lies 
Serene amid the bustling town, 

And on each tombstone from the skies 
The flakes of snow come softly down. 
And one there sleeps, dear girl! how well 
I loved her, matters not to tell; 

Death’s angel knocked upon her door, 
And heaven had one angel more. 


’Twas here I passed my early days 

Amid this valley’s winding ways; 

’Twas here I culled from childhood’s path 
The flowers whose very memories shed 

A light upon life’s aftermath. 


Farewell, bright village of my youth, 

Your charms can never be estranged, 
Though all your lovely scenes are gone, 
And all your vales so sadly changed. 
Farewell, dear childhood’s vision splendid, 
Where joy my every step attended; 

Dear village, where at the fair portal 

Of youth I stood, when life began, 

Your pictures still shall glad the man, 
Thank God, that memory is immortal! 


Do you know — 
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A Concord Dap. 
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‘‘CONCORD DAY” is a 
rare and beautiful memory to 
three pilgrims, who boldly 

: turned aside from the 
beaten paths of sum- 
mer travel, and for one happy month de- 
voted themselves to each other’s society 
and to the manifold fascinations of nature. 
What cared they for the usual round of 
so-called gayeties? Had they not pur- 
posely left ‘‘the madding crowd”’ in order 
to have red-letter days of their own 
choosing, and freedom to lounge and sow 
gap-seed, as Ray expressed it? 

‘¢ Away with tally-ho’s and the Saturday 
night hop. We will sleep at ‘‘Saint’s 
Rest’? and spend our days under blue 
skies in the shadow of pine-woods, or 
along broad country highways and among 
leafy lanes, behind a safe and obliging 
steed, who will not object to sundry er- 
ratic dives into out-of-the-way places, or 
long halts under spreading oaks, while 
we analyze a rare bloom or sketch the 
outlines of some quaint old building.” 
After which peroration the school-ma’am 
dived into her pocket for a tattered and 
torn guide, and the Satellites held their 
breath until she announced the next move. 

‘‘Concord—nine or ten miles from 
Saint’s Rest--Hawthorne, Emerson, Alcott 
—-lunch under pines—-Minute-man— 
Sleepy Hollow—go early—home for sup- 
per. Friends, we leave to-morrow imme- 
diately after breakfast; I’ll see about the 
horse, and one of you arrange for a bas- 
ket-lunch. Dutch treat, as usual,’’? and 
Ray beamed serenely upon us as she 
turned away and proceeded to hunt up 
our next day’s conveyance. 

Cinderella’s godmother was in the 
pantry when we reached Saint’s Rest, and 
promised a well-filled basket for the happy 
trio, who went early to bed that night 
and dreamed of coming joys. 

The sun rose fair and bright next morn- 
ing, and a merry party set forth in the 
two seated phzton and low buggy, for 
happiness spreads and two or three ‘‘ real 
folks’? had been called upon to help us 







give vent to our enjoyment. Soon the 
laughing faces were softened into eager 
interest as the country revealed itself to 
six pairs of enchanted eyes. Mile after 
mile of sweet fields, thrifty farms, deep 
silent woods; sudden turns disclosing 
unexpected vistas, broad stretches of péace- 
ful landscape. Now and then a quaint 
colonial mansion stood out against the 
blue sky, with stately elms guarding the 
broad drive-way, and sweet fern and wild 
grasses nodding between the chinks of 
rough stone walls. 

Then came a mile or more of tall, spicy 
pines, through whose branches we caught 
gleams of Walden pond, lying below the 
tangle of sweet wild things, and full of 
a nameless charm to all who have trodden 


-the silent woods with Thoreau. 


‘¢ Oh, drive slowly, it’s 400 delicious,”’ 
cried little Grace, the one real child 
among us, for even her young heart had 
caught the spirit of the day. 

Finally, the dome of the town-hall stood 
out from among the clustering trees, the 
houses crept closer together, the road took 
unto itself a more dignified aspect, and 
swept in stately lines through one of New 
England’s loveliest villages. Lovely, not 
only in the sense of nature’s most kindly 
smiles, but with the added charm of rich 
memorials of the past. The substantial 
houses set among grand trees and all beau- 
tiful with sweet flowers and trailing vines ; 
the exquisite order and neatness every- 
where, and the peace that seemed to rest 
upon the dear old town, filled every one 
with delight. . Sheila sighed and began 
aspeech not particularly flattering to Long 
Island, which Ray nipped in the bud at 
once. 

‘« This is New England—that’s all; and 
there’s no use of our rapping our own less 
favored homes on the knuckles, so to 
speak. Hawthorne cou/dn’t have existed 
in Chicago, and Long Island never could 
have given us an Emerson—There ! ”’ 

Silence reigned for at least two minutes 
as the carriages slowly drove through the 
quiet streets ; but a turn of the road force:t 
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one deep, subdued ‘‘ O/ /’’ from the 
united party. 

In the shadow of its protecting elms, 
all its windows blinking in stray flashes of 
sunlight, with a great stretch of soft grass 
and clover-buds falling away to the river- 
bank, stood the Old Manse, grey, weath- 
er-beaten, all its outlines touched with 
Time’s soft hand; it was eloquent in its 
very simplicity and silence. And there 
was ‘* Emerson’s Walk,’’ a double avenue 
of lordly pines leading straight to the river 
which flowed placidly by. 

Dismissing the carriages and charging 
the hostlers, whom we had previously en- 
gaged, to bring them back at acertain hour, 
we proceeded to make the most of our day. 

But whiat was this strange mood that had 
come over us all? The merry crowd step- 
ped softly upon the ground covered with 
its carpet of brown needles, and with 
hushed voices they spoke of the beautiful 
lives and stirring deeds that had made 
Concord rich in memories. At the foot 
of the green lawn sloping down from the 
Old Manse, fitting deeply into the rough 
stone wall, was the simple slab marking 
the grave of the unknown British dead 
who fell in the battle of Concord. Facing 
this mute witness, the ‘‘ Minute Man’”’ 
gazed steadfastly into space, from his 
granite pedestal, symbol of faithful service 
and patriotism. Ray’s merry eyes softened 
as she thought of the sorrowing mothers, in 
far-off England, who never knew where 
their loved ones fell, and wondered if 
their spirits beheld the almost reverent 
feelings that touched our hearts with pity 
for those one-time foes. Allenvy and strife 
seemed impossible under that tender sky, 
and the wind whispered a prayer as it swept 
through the pines above and around us. 

There was a long, happy rest in the 
enchanted spot. Cinderella’s godmother 
had not forgotten her gentle arts, and 
hunger coming on apace, we made eager 
search for the contents of sundry baskets. 

The ‘‘Kid’’ could not subdue her roving 
propensities, and wandered to and fro 
gathering bits of grasses and blossoms 
from the Manse grounds, returning now 
and then to headquarters for a delicate 
‘*gem’’ or another cup of coffee. Ray’s 
blue eyes saw that no one was neglected, 
and took in all the tranquil beauty of the 
banqueting-hall, while her gladsome voice 


A CONCORD DAY. 


made music for all. 


The “Sage” had all 


she could do to restrain the nomadic © 


spirit of little Gracie, whose sudden and 
swift departures from a fond mother's 
vigilance, caused the unregenerate Sheila 
exquisite delight. . 

‘¢ Ha, ha, school ma’ams’ theories come 
to grief sometimes.”’ 


She laughed wickedly, paying no heed © 


to the distracted looks of that suffering 
mortal, as Gracie once more made a bee- 


line for the river ‘‘just to wash the spoons, * 


Mamma,” was the comforting assurance. 


‘‘All the sins of my youth have been’ 


amply avenged, and that child is too 


much for me,’’ and the Sage leaned back 
against a particularly fine tree, and gazed 


fondly upon the wee girlie, whose love of _ 


mischief in no way did her any real harm. 


The day was all the brighter to the rest. 


for that one bit of child-life. Sweeter 
and sweeter grew the air, as the warm sun 
brought out all the spicy odors, and the 


little soft winds played among the wild — 


things pushing up their innocent heads 
from among the thick-lying needles. A 


peculiar tenderness seemed in the very 


atmosphere, and almost we could hear the 
foot-fall of him who used to love this 
sheltered walk. Itseemed as if we might 
indeed ‘‘ meet him in the wood-path, with 


that pure intellectual gleam diffusing about " 


his presence like the garment of a shining 


one,’’ as Hawthorne beautifully expresses — 


it. To Emerson, nature ever chanted a ~ 


mystic song. 


The afternoon crept slowly away, as we © 


basked in the warmth and sweetness of 


that perfect summer day, filling our hearts © 
with its peace, our minds with thoughts ~ 
too deep for speech. But the light of — 
content would steal over Ray’s sunny — 


face, her glad heart refused at times to” 


hold silence, and many were the quaint 


conceits and merry tales she showered © 
upon the little assembly. Even Sheila ~ 
forgot her ‘‘harness’’ and waxed kinder, ~ 


and the little Gracie cuddled close to 
her brown-eyed mamma, saying emphat- 


ically: ‘‘This is the very nicest picnic © 


Regret- 
fully we gathered up our wraps and © 
baskets and, ‘‘casting one long, lingering ~ 

wards | 


I ever had !’’ 
The hour for departure came. 


look behind,’’ turned our faces to 
Saint’s Rest. 
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A Nobel 





Remedy. 


BY ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 





spacious room, elegantly furnish- 
ed, faces one of the coolest points 
of Central Park. An open win- 
dow might let in a 
flood of sunshine and 
sweet spring air redolent with the breath 
of growing things and vocal with the song of 
birds at wooing time. The pussy willows 
are already nodding in the breeze, the trees 
and shrubs are bursting into leafand blossom 
and the grass is fast spreading its emerald 
carpet over the brown earth. 

But the occupant of that room, sees: and 
feels nothing of the beauty of the scene with- 
out, she is an invalid, and her windows are 
closed, and draped with heavy curtains. 

A fire is burning in the grate, and the air 
is close and dense with mingled pharmaceutic 
odors. 

“T am tired of lying here,” the sick girl 
said ‘‘tired of thinking of my ills and aches, 
—of tracing out the figures on the wall,— 
of seeing the nurse inthe room. This morn- 
ing I have sent her out to take the air for 
three hours. She* has told me about my 
medicines, how I must alternate the drops 
and powders; and has placed them and my 
little bell within my reach. She has propped 
me up with pillows and has given me a ray 
of light. She little dreams of my purpose. 
When lying awake last night I formed a 
mighty resolution, I determined to write a 
book—a novel.”’ 

Now I have never written a story, never 
penned a line of poetry, my letters even 
have been few and common-place; if I have 
aspark of literary genius it has not yet ap- 
peared. But I have thought out things, 
romances, whole volumes of them, just to 
amuse myself and make the hours pass. I 
will not attempt to write a grand book, there 
is no need; as no eye but mine shall ever see 
aline of it. What shall it be about? Shall 
the heroine be like myself shut up in a sick 
room? I could sympathize with such a one, 
but what romance could I weave? I should 
fall back into an autobiography and there 
has been little enough incident in my life 
these past five years, Before that I was 
happy and well, but there came the terrible 
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rail-road accident when mamma was killed 
and I barely escaped with life. Then all too 
soon my father’s marriage, and since, these 
years of suffering to me. 

But I am resolved to forget everything in 
iy present task; and to that end there shall 
not bean invalid in the book. Health comes 
from the good old Saxon word, hale, which 
means whole ; and the scriptures say ‘‘They 
that be whole need not a physician.” What 
a blessed state of being! The people of my 
brain shall be what I am not; they shall be 
steady of limb and strong of muscle. They 
shall row, skate, play base ball, tennis, 
cricket, polo and engage in all other out-door 
exercises. What nut-brown faces, rosy 
cheeks, sparkling eyes and exuberant spirits 
oneand allshall have. Now ifI were writing 
a book for other people to read it might be 
difficult to arrange plots and counterplots, 
to harmonize personal eccentricities with the 
usages of refined society; but since I write 
alone for my own amusement, it matters not 
what tangled webs I weave, what: vr 
feats my characters accomplish. 

There shall be a famous horse-woman, and 
what a rider she shall be! Her steed shall 
go like the wind. His name shall be Ma- 
zeppa. She will talk to him as if he compre- 
hended human speech ; she will pet him as 
a mother pets her child, and he in return 
shall love her with a loyalty like that of 
knight to lady in the old chivalric times. 

They shall spend a summer in the Berk- 
shire hills. ‘There shall be a little romance 
there, an idyl of the time, but nothing seri- 
ous or lasting. 

She shall be one of a party to visit Colo- 
rado Park, and Mazeppa shall see his native 
plains again. 

In some secluded spot a robber shall 
spring upon her and command her to dis- 
mount, but my brave girl, my daring horse- 
woman, shall draw a pistol from her belt 
and cover the miscreant with her weapon 
until the friends she has outstripped in riding 
shall arrive. 

There Shall be a veritable sea-nymph, in 
my book. She shall have a figure like Juno, 
and her name shall be Undine. Ah! I see 
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her now floating on the wave steady— 
steady—my water-lily. Heavens! she is 
lost to sight. She is engulfed forever! 
No, there she is upon the billow’s crest, her 
arms are folded upon her breast, she is as 
peaceful as a baby in its cradle. Now I see 
her tread the water as if there were a solid 
floor beneath her feet. Now she dives, and 
cuts her way under the waves. She shall 
save the life of some swimmer who goes 
beyond his powers. He shall throw up his 
arms and cry “Help! help!” A rope is 
thrown her from the shore, she reaches the 
man, coils the rope about him and fastens it 
to her waist. He loses consciousness—is a 
dead weight upon her. She struggles with 
the waves, is beaten back ; she regains what 
she has lost and nears the shore. If only 
her strength will hold out a little longer! 
She cannot make much headway, but she 
keeps upon the wave and each billow sends 
her toward the land. 5 

Saved! Rescued and rescuer are on the 
beach. She is senseless, but he is drowned, 
drowned past all remedy. In the desperate 
effort to reach the land she’ could only drag 
his heavy body through the water. She has 
nearly lost her life and has not saved the 
one for whom she periled it. 

She opens her eyes, remembers all, and 
begs the bewildered throng to take the man 
in charge and apply the usual means of 
restoration. 

After a while they are rewarded by an in- 
dication of life, but it is hours before con- 
sciousness returns. There may be a romance 
here. If he provesto be one of nature’s 
noblemen, and worthy to be the liege lord 
of such a woman, she may in good time 
marry him. 

The third decided character in my book 
shall be a pedestrienne. She shall wear 
stout shoes with square toes and low heels, 
and her dress shall in no way impede the 
freedom of her movements. She shall leada 
party of ladies who shall walk from New 
York to Catskill, taking their meals and 
sleeping at farmhouses on the way. When 
they are once in the free country, the con- 
ventionalities of town shall be forgotten. 
They shall walk with long steady strides and 
swing their arms or carry canes. 

I will have a company of gentlemen and 
ladies camp among the Adirondacks. They 


A NOVEL 


REMEDY. 


shall live in birch-bark cabins, sail in shell- 
boats, walk round the “‘carries,”’ hunt, fish, 
and eat salt pork and pancakes, when 
venison and Bread are wanting. 

I will describe a party who make pedes- 
trian tours in Europe. With Alpine stocks 
they shall climb the Jungfrau, scale the 
summit of the Matterhorn and gather genti- 
ans along the glacier’s edge. 

They shall go out of the usual lines of 
travel, visit peasant villages and study life 
among the common people. How I -can 
weave a story which will cover such a range 
of territory, and introduce all these peculiar 
persons, time will unfold. I shall attempt 
the work however, and to-morrow will begin 
to write. 

Three hours have passed, the little clock 
upon the mantel is striking twelve. The 
nurse returns and to her horror finds that the 
patient has forgotten drops and powders. 

‘‘Never mind, I have had a good time, 
nurse,’’ she said. ‘‘You shall go out every 
day from nine to twelve.”’ 

The book was written, and the author was~ 
out of bed after the first week. It was so 
much easier to write in a chair, she said. To 
admit more light the curtains were looped 
back, and ere long the shades drawn up, and 
as the mild weather of spring advanced the 
windows were thrown open. A pair of robins 
began to make a nest upon the bough of a 
tree near by, and from day to day, when > 
tired of writing, she watched the birds. How 
happy they were in their mimic housekeep- © 
ing. When five speckled eggs were in the 
nest, the mother brooded over them with 
patient care, while her mate brought food to 
her, and then sang madrigals upon an adja- ~ 
cent bough. From time to time he lovingly 
took her place, when for a brief space she 
took her respite upon the wing. 

At last the little birds with wide open ~ 
mouths were there, and dangling worms dis- ~ 
appeared down their great throats. When — 
the young ones were nearly grown, the trial 
trips of flying came, when both parents set 
upon the boughs near by, and encouraged © 
the fledglings to try their wings; in little 7 
journeys from twig to twig, from bough to 
bough, and at last to make more venture- 
some flights from tree to tree. 

Before the red leaves of autumn came the 


birds were gone, and soon after the book was 
‘J 
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And the author, the best of all was 
Her invalid days 
were gone. Three hours daily had been 
spent in writing until the chjldren of her 
imagination had become to her real creatures 
of flesh and blood. In dwelling upon abso- 
jute health, and picturing the life conducive 
to securing it, she had forgotten her own ills, 
and had in a measure grown to what she had 
described in others. A ruddy glow was on 
her cheek, a new lustre in her eye, an elas- 
tic bound was in her step. She had actually 
forgotten to be ill, until there had been time 
for nature, the loving mother, to restore the 
harmony and make her well. 

Was this young woman the victim of im- 
aginary ills? Not at all; she had aches and 
pains enough, and as real as they ever are. 
Her nervous system had received a terrible 
shock, she had been crushed by a great sor- 
row. In her darkened room no blessed sun- 
shine came, and on her bruised heart no 
healing balm was bound. Weeks drifted into 


done. 
its effect upon herself. 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. i ale 


months and months to years. Stifled air 
and imperfect respiration had weakened the 
power of lungs, impoverished the blood, and 
well nigh paralyzed the organs of nutri- 
tion and digestion. Who shall say that 
death had not already drawn his arrow for 
a victim ! 

But when by acquiring a new interest, she 
had no longer time to study symptoms and 
draw conclusions, health resumed its sway. 
Light came into her windows, and soul and 
body were illumined and made whole. 

And the book; it was not published; it 
never will be. As might be indicated from 
the.plan described ; it was little more than a 
foolish jumble, without literary merit, point 
or continuity. But to the girl who in writ- 
ing it forgot herself, and thus came out of 
darkness into the light, it had a priceless 
value. 

Was it not, in a double sense, a novel 
remedy ? 


A Woman’s Answer. 





BY NINETTA EAMES. 





OU questioned me last night, your tender eyes 
Searching my troubled face to read your fate. 
‘Dear, can yoyr love revive again, 
Or must I learn those saddest words, ‘too late’?”’ 


My love for you? Ah, yes, I loved you once, 
Loved you as women love but once in life. 

I asked no gift that heaven or earth could give 
When first you called me by the name of wife. 


With lavish hands, the fairest of my flowers 

I spread before your feet—your careless feet— 
That often pressed my blossonis in the dust, 
Nor gave a passing thought if they were sweet. 


You “‘loved me all the time.”’ Well, so you did, 
As men love light and air, or sky and sea, 
Allcommon to their use, and valued such.) 

This was the kind of love you felt for me. 


And so through years of mingled bliss and pain 
We plucked life’s myrrh and aloes side by side, 
And oft our pathway led to shining heights, 

Or crossed some dang’rous chasm, deep and wide. 


But rough the road or smooth, your hand I clasped, 
Aud felt no fear or faintness by the way. 

What mattered it if tempest’s clarion blew, 

Or if a moonless night shut out the day, 


Theld yourhand. And while I felt its thrill 

My ringing heart made music for my feet. 

I had no prayer but praise. My cup was full 

With Love’s red wine o’erflowing, strong and sweet. 


But when your hand dropped mine, and I alone 
With outstretched armsto heaven that seem’d so high, 
Stood breast~deep in the furnace, my one cry 

-Was, ‘‘God be pitiful, and let me die!”’ 


How long I wrestled with my pain, He knows, 

Who heard my prayer at last, and let me die. 

For only death could bring this calm 

Sure sense of something gone which once was nigh, 


Something that once beat warm, instinct with life 
And joy and hope, forever ceased to be. 

And in its place I felt a heart of stone, 

Which showed the old “I’’ had died in me. 


And now you come again, heart-sick and worn, 
And weary with your chase for phantom feet 
Your own could not o’ertake, and plead 

Your old love has returned, full and complete, 


More perfect than of yore. That now you know 
Your life without me is a sad unrest, 

A ceaseless longing, stronger than your will, 

To lay your head again upon my breast. 


I meet your eyes with pity and regret, 

I have so little left to give you, dear ; 

And what I have is valueless to me, 

And far too sad, I fear, to bless and cheer. 


Do with me what you will. I promise naught, 
Nor say I think that time will make amente. 

I know that in me love has died, - 

And cannot hope we may be more than friends. 


s 





Miss Dorothy's Mistake. 


BY P. SAINSBURY. 


HE hot summer day was draw- 
ing to a close. Longer and 
longer grew the shadows of 

the great elms which 

rose to a stately height 
in the quiet little village. They stood in 
rows on either side of the broad road, a 
grassy lawn lying between them and the 
widely scattered houses. 

Far down this road, at the extreme end 
of the village, stood a quaint white house, 
its broad verandas and green shutters 
giving a look of refreshing coolness to the 
place, which with its close cut lawn dot- 
ted with giant trees had the same air of 
quaintness. 

Even its mistress bore this look as she 
stood on the veranda bending forward 
to welcome her friends, Judge Clairborn 
and his son who had come to drink tea 
with her in the good old-fashioned way. 

A pretty picture did Miss Dorothy 
Herbert make, in spite of her fifty years, 
as she stood there in a soft silken gown 
with the daintiest of lace covering her 
gray hair and falling back from her throat 
and hands. She was as fair and fragile 
as the rare old porcelain on her tea-table. 

‘*« You are improving, Henry,’’ she said 
as she and the Judge seated themselves in 
the drawing-room. ‘‘The quiet of a 
place like this is what you need after 
your winter’s work. As for you, Harry,’’ 
turning to his son, ‘‘it would be impos- 
sible to say the same, for in spite of your 
talk of over-work at college, you were 
the picture of health when you ar- 
rived.”’ 

Harry laughed. ‘‘ Yes, Miss Dorothy, 
he said, ‘‘I can get no sympathy, that 
lazy wretch Alick monopolizes it. Bye- 
the-bye, where is he?’’ 

‘‘In the orchard, I believe. Go and 
tell him that it is tea-time. I can not 
think why Alice does not return,’’ she 
proceeded, turning to the Judge as his 
son left the room. ‘‘ She went out with 
her horse early in the afternoon and said 
she would be back in an hour. Dear 
child, she often makes me uneasy in this 

way, yet I would not mar her enjoyment 


in letting her suspect it for an instant. It 
makes me young again to watch her keen 
delight in out-door life. Alick, too, is fast 
improving, and the physicians say that he 
may return to his studies next year if he 
continues to do as well. I believe it was 
the fear of having to give them up alto- 
gether which retarded his recovery ; now 
he is simply overflowing with spirits and 
quite content to enjoy his enforced 
holiday.” 

‘‘The young people do you good, 
Dorothy,”’ returned the Judge. ‘It is 
not right for you to lead so lonely a life 
as you have done for years. When I see 
Alice flying about the place with her fair 
young face and merry voice, it brings 
back the old days forcibly; when it was 
said that of all the fair maids in the vik 
lage, sweet Dorothy Herbert was the 
fairest and merriest. At times it is hard 
for me to find any trace of the merry girl 
in my quiet little friend. Do you ever 
think of the old days, Dorothy?” 

Miss Dorothy smothered a sigh as she 
nodded an assent. : 

The village gossips said that thirty 
years ago when young Henry Clairborm 
came home from college he had beem 
madly in love with pretty Dorothy Herbert, 
but suddenly he left home and was seem 
no more in the village until after the 
death of old Mr. Clairborn, some five of 
six years later, when he returned, bring- 
ing with him a,young and handsome 
wife. A lovers’ quarrel had parted hin A 
and Dorothy, so the story went, and = 
a proud, high-spirited girl would ne 
say the word which would have called 
him back to her. After that year sh 
gradually changed into the placid, gen 
little lady, who was loved and respected) 
by all. So much for the romance whi ; 
the village had woven about the middle 
aged pair who sat quietly chatting in the, 
cool drawing-room this July afternoon.” 
What truth there was in the story no on 4 
knew; perhaps as much as is usually found: 
in the gossip of a little village, perhap . 
more. = 
To be sure Miss Dorothy had altered 
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considerably since that one bright sum- 
mer; but the quickly following deaths of 
her father and mother, and long years 
spent in nursing an invalid sister, had 
brought a share of trouble on her young 
shoulders which was enough to sober any 
one. 

They had talked but a short time when 
the young men returned from the orchard. 

‘¢Tea is ready,’ Miss Dorothy said ; 
‘¢ but Alice isnot here. I wish Alick, that 
you would walk down the road and look 
for her.”’ 

Just then the sound of horse’s hoofs 
was heard, and through the low French 
windows they saw Alice coming up the 
road leading her horse with one hand, 
while with the other she held up her 
habit. Her face was flushed with exer- 
cise and the little riding-cap, pushed back 
from her forehead, crowned a mass of 
bright chestnut hair, which rippled over 
her shoulders in sunny waves. 

The boys sprang forward to meet her, 
and leaving her horse to them, she ran 
lightly up the broad steps of the veranda 
and in through the open window. 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Dolly dear, I hope you 
were not worried about me; it was not 
my fault, really,’’ she began after shaking 
hands with the Judge. ‘‘ Pet and I were 
having such a glorious run on the moun- 
tain when I found it was getting late, so 
I thought if we took the short cut over 
Breakneck hill we would get home sooner. 
I have often done it before, but to-day, 
just because I wanted to get home so fast, 
Pet stumbled and it was very nearly a 
breakneck for both of us. We saved our- 
selves though, and came off with a lame 
leg for poor Pet and the loss of my hair- 
pins and a great tear in my habit. I had 
to lead Pet all the rest of the way and 
that made us so late. But see, what 
lovely wild roses I found,’’ and throwing 
her gloves on the table, she pulled a 
cluster from her belt and fastened them 
in her aunt’s dress. ‘‘There, you look 
lovely, Aunt Dolly,” she cried; ‘‘don’t 
wait for me, I will be down in half a 
minute,’’ and she hurried from the room. 

The Judge picked up one of the deli- 
cate grey gloves from the table. ‘‘ Alice 
is a fine horsewoman,’’ he observed, ‘‘ but 
who would believe there was so much 
strength in such tiny hands. She isa ray 
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of pure sunshine. My home seems lone~ 
lier each time I come here,’’ and the. 
Judge gave a deep sigh as he turned to 
speak to Alick who had just entered with 
his son. 

While they were still standing by the- 
table talking, Alice appeared, as fresh as 
a rose, with no visible sign of the long 
dusty tramp she had taken. 

Later in the evening, when their guests 
had departed, Alice seated herself on a 
stool at her aunt’s feet and gave a full 
account of the accident. 

‘¢ But I promise not to do so any more, 
Aunt Dolly,” she said, ‘‘ for you know it 
is my great ambition to grow like you, 
only I am such a harum scarum thing 
that I don’t believe Ishall ever succeed.” 

‘‘You must not grow old before your 
time, dear,’’ and Miss Dorothy bent down 
to stroke the soft cheek resting against 
her knee.”’ 

‘« As if you could ever grow like Aunt 
Dolly,’’ cried Alick scornfully from his 
seat on the arm of Miss Dorothy’s chair. 
‘*You can’t make a swan out of a goose, 
and there is only one Aunt Dolly in the 
world,”’ 

‘¢Hush children, you will make an old 
woman quite vain if you go on in this 
way.’’ Nevertheless Miss Dorothy smiled 
a happy smile, for the loving flattery of 
these young people was very dear to her. 

‘* Well, I am going to bed,”’ said Alice 
rising. ‘‘If you were not so disagreeable, 
Alick, you would help me to look for my 
glove; there is only one here.”’ 

‘No use looking, it can’t be found,” 
sang out that young gentleman. 

‘¢What do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Just what I say.’’ 

‘¢ How provoking you are Alick, you 
must be getting -well fast, convalescent 
people are always hateful. I believe you 
have hidden my glove yourself. Good- 
night, Auntie. Scold that tiresome boy 
well, please,’’ and with a parting pull of 
the ‘‘boy's’’ hair, Alice left the room, 

The door closed behind her, and 
Alick, his eyes beaming over with mis- 
chief, turned to Miss Dorothy. 

‘¢Do you know where Alice’s glove is, 
Aunt Dolly ?”’ 

‘« Not unless you have it, Alick.”’ 

‘*Now Aunt Dolly, what under crea- 
tion should I want with her old gloves? - 
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Oh, no, it is far better appreciated where 
it is.”” 

‘¢What do you mean, dear ?”’ 

‘¢T mean that I would bet a hat that 
her dirty old riding glove is in Judge 
Clairborn’s pocket.”’ 

‘¢ In Judge Clairborn’s pocket,’’ echoed 
Miss Dorothy, in surprise. ‘‘ Why Alick 
what nonsense you talk. What could the 
Judge want of the glove ?” 

‘««What most men want when they take 
to stealing young ladies gloves,” an- 
swered her provoking nephew, looking 
very wise. 

Miss Dorothy sat upright in her chair. 

‘¢ But, my dear boy, he is old enough 
to be her father.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but he is not her father, you 
know,”’ said the incorrigible boy, ‘‘ and 
there are no fools like old fools the 
proverb says. All I know is that he was 
fooling with those gloves before we went 
in to tea, and when we came back one 
was gone. But dear me,”’ jumping up, 
“it is getting jolly late. I'll just see 
that everything is locked up and then I’ll 
turmin. Good-night, Aunt Dolly, don’t 
look so scared. I think it would be a 
mighty fine thing for Alice if she were 
lucky enough to get him.’’ 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck 
the hour of midnight, and still Miss 
Dorothy sat there. If any tender thought 
of an old romance remained Miss Dorothy 
put it quietly away in that midnight vigil. 

“‘If only Alice will care for him,” 
murmured the little lady as she arose 
from her chair, ‘‘I could not wish my 
pet a happier fate. I declare,’’ she con- 
tinued, as she reached her room and 
leaned out into the soft moonlight to pull 
in the shutters, ‘‘1I am getting to be quite 
a match maker in my old age.”’ 

The days flew by, and Miss Dorothy 
absorbed in her little attempt at match- 
making, found it more difficult than she 
had expected. Alick, on whom she had 
relied for help, seemed to have forgotten 
the subject entirely, and gave her no as- 
sistance. When the Judge dropped in 
of-an afternoon to have a quiet chat with 
. the ladies, as he often did, Miss Dorothy 
invariably found some excuse for leaving 
the lovers together, but presently, while 
. busy with her books in the library, or at- 
tending to her flowers in the garden, she 
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was sure to find that they had followed 
her. ‘* The child stands a bit in awe of — 
him,” she said to herself, and undaunted © 


by her recent failure, would find some ~ 


other pretext to take her away. 

And so the summer passed and Sep. 
tember came, but still the Judge was 
silent, and Miss Dorothy was perplexed ; 
she determined to talk it over with Alick. 


Entering the drawing-room one after- 


noon, she found him stretched at length 
upon a sofa, and thinking that there was 
no time like the present, she drew a low 
chair beside him and sat down. 

‘My dear boy,’’ she began, ‘‘ what 
do you think of the way affairs are pro- 
gressing ?”’ 

‘* The affairs of the nation ?’’ sleepily, 
‘*T think they are on the high road to 
the D 

‘*Alick! Alick! Try to be serious. 
I mean about Alice and the Judge.’’ 

** Alice and the Judge,’”’ he repeated. 
‘* What have they to do with each other.” ” 

‘«Come, come,”’ said his aunt, impa-— 
tiently, ‘‘you know perfectly well what 
I mean, and I must speak to you about. 
it. You told me first about the Judge™ 





taking Alice’s glove, and since then no } 
one could fail to notice how very devoted ~ 


he has been, coming here almost every 
day, and”’ 

‘*T told you about Alice’s glove,” ex- 
claimed Alick, sitting upright. 

‘* If you say so, Aunt Dolly, of course 
that settles it, but ’pon honor I don’t re- 
member a word of it. 
for a lark. But don’t worry Auntie,’’ as ~ 





he saw a look of consternation on his © 
‘«You say he has been © 
hanging on ever since, so of course there 7 


Aunt’s face. 


is something in it. I can’t quite fancy © 


Alice doing the maternal with Harry; ~ 
but girls are queer, there’s no telling,” 
To tell the truth I] 


what they will do. 
always thought—”’ 


«« What did you think, dear?’’ . 


‘« Never mind,”’ said Alick with a pe- 


culiar laugh, ‘‘ perhaps my thoughts were ~ 
not worth much; but I see the happy 7 


lover and his son in the distance. I say, 
Aunt Dolly,”’ and his eyes fairly danced 
with mischief as a bright idea struck him, 


‘it would be a good chance to sound him’ © 
now, ask his intentions and all that sort of 7 
thing. Some one ought to do it, for we 7 









Daresay I did it~ 
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are going home next week. I'll take 
Harry off so you will have a clear field,’’ 
and with a mysterious chuckle Alick 
sprang up and was out of the window 
with one bound. MHurrying down, the 
path he linked his arm in Harry Clair- 
born’s and left the Judge to enter alone. 
Miss Dorothy, all trembling with excite- 
ment, rose to meet him. Hetook achair 
beside her, and an awkward pause ensued. 
The Judge broke the silence suddenly. 

‘¢Where is Alice?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ She has strolled down to the river,”’ 
Miss Dorothy answered. 

‘¢T am glad she is not at home,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for I have something to say to 
you Dorothy.”’ 

‘¢ Ah,’’ thought the little lady with a 
sigh of relief, ‘* he will tell me of it now 
and I shall not have to ask him.”’ 

‘¢ You know, Dorothy,’’ he proceeded 
in an embarrassed manner, ‘‘ we are grow- 
ing old, and, as I have often told you I 
find my life and my home intolerably 
lonely ; I know I have no right to expect 
it, but—but—, we!l Dorothy perhaps you 
can guess what it is that I wish to speak 
about to-day.” 

‘‘Yes, Henry, I think I can, and it 
gives me much pleasure,”’ said Miss 
Dorothy, with a little smile. ‘In fact I 
was going to speak to you on that very 
subject, but I did not know how to 
begin.’’ 

‘¢ Were you?”’ cried the Judge, starting 
forward in surprise. ‘‘ Will you really 
consent, and (his voice dropping to a 
sadder tone) will you tell me that you 
have forgiven the fault committed so 
many years ago? Ah, Dorothy, my wil- 
fulness cost me dear then; but now— 

‘‘Henry,’’ interrupted Miss Dorothy, 
sternly, ‘‘that is past and forgiven long 
ago. It is best to leave old times alone. 
Young girls do not care to hear of their 
lover’s former sweethearts, even if they 
are as old and as gray as] am; so say 
nothing about it, for I should never for- 
give myself if I caused my sweet Alice 
one moment of uneasiness.”’ 

‘*Cause Alice uneasiness by talking of 
my sweethearts? Pray, Dorothy, what 
has Alice to do with it at all? 


‘‘Everything, I think,’’ said Miss 


- Dorothy. ‘Girls now-a-days very rightly 
decide such things for themselves, and 
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Alice shall not be influenced in this mat- 
ter by anyone.”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ gasped the Judge, thunder- 
struck, ‘‘did you think I meant Alice? 
Oh, Dorothy !’’ Then recovering him- 
self, he leaned forward and took Miss 
Dorothy’s hand. ‘Dear friend,’’ he 
said, ‘*Alice is no doubt a dear, sweet 
child, but there is someone here who is 
far dearer and far better suited to me, 
but so self-forgetful that she thinks no 
one can want her. Must I make it plainer, 
Dorothy ? 

‘*You want 
Dorothy. 

‘*Yes, Dorothy, I want you.” 

Miss Dorothy sat very still. She closed 
her eyes and tried to realize what she had 
heard, while a faint blush stole into her 
soft cheeks. 

‘You will not refuse me now, will you, 
Dorothy ?”” pleaded the Judge. ‘‘ You 
loved me once—cannot you find a little 
of that love in your heart now ?”’ 

‘It is all there, Henry,’’ said Miss 
Dorothy, softly ; ‘‘ I have never changed.”’ 

Time flew for these middle-aged lovers 
with their new-found happiness; and yet 
there was a sadness in it as they recalled 
their youthful days, blighted by wilful- 
ness and pride, and thought of the dear 
ones who had passed away. 

A shout from the orchard brought them 
back to the present. Looking from the 
window they saw Alice standing under a 
tree with a large basket in her arms, into 
which the boys were tossing pears from 
their perches in the trees above. 

‘«Henry,’’ exclaimed Miss Dorothy, as 
the sight reminded her of her ludicrous 
mistake, ‘‘ why did you take Alice’s glove 
if you did not care for her ?”’ 

‘¢T have no glove of hers,’’ said the 
Judge. Then as Miss Dorothy related 
the little episode, ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, ‘*I 
remember taking it up, but I put it back 
again directly. Depend upon it, my 
dear, your nephew Alick ‘is at the bottom 
of this.”’ 

They strolled leisurely down to the 
orchard, while Alick watched them from 
his perch and welcomed them with a 
wild whoop. Then he subsided into 
smothered bursts of laughter, and as his 
aunt stopped under his tree he bent down 
to her: 


me?’’ exclaimed Miss 
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‘‘Did you find out his intentions, 
marm ?’’ he asked wickedly. 

‘* Alick, come down immediately,’ 
said Miss Dorothy, trying hard to appear 
angry. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said the young 
gentleman, ‘‘I think I am safer up here 
for awhile. But, I say, Auntie, I’m the 
best matchmaker after all, and I’d like to 
make a note of it up here. Get my 
knife for me ; there’s a good Aunt Dolly; 
it is in the pocket of my coat lying under 
the tree by my future uncle. 

Miss Dorothy reserved the scolding and 
went for the knife. Picking up one of 
the coats she slipped her hand at random 
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into a pocket and brought out—not the 
knife, but Alice’s missing glove. 

‘Not that coat,’’ shouted Alick, 
‘¢that’s Harry’s.”’ 

‘*Henry,’’ called Miss Dorothy gently, 
as she held up the glove for an instant. 

‘‘Hum! That’s the way the wind 
blows,’’ said the Judge. ‘‘ Well, they make 
a pretty pair,’’ and he pointed to where 
Harry, leaning from the tree, was saying 
something which caused a crimson waveto 
sweep over Alice’s upturned face. ‘‘I am 
well pleased if you are also Dorothy, or 
would you prefer me for a nephew?” 

Miss Dorothy was silent, but the Judge 
read his answer in her eyes and wassatisfied, 
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OW oft as we sit in the twilight, 
And fancies flit fast through our brain, 
<0 Do we build them, these wonderful 
structures, 
Our fair, fleeting castles in Spain. 


One by one do they tumble about us, 
And day after day, ere it wane, 

Sees us standing surrounded by fragments 
Of some airy castle in Spain. 


Of fame, love, and fortune we build them, 
No height seems too great to attain ; 
Yet they prove to our eager vision 
, Alike ruined castles in Spain. 


So life seemeth made up of longing, 
Of waiting and watching in vain; 
For, just as we grasp at fulfilment, 
Shattered oft are our castles in Spain, 
. 
But Hope is eternally springing, 3 
And dreaming on ever, we’ed fain 
Believe that somewhere in the future 
Waits for us our castles in Spain. 
Perchance, when the soul shall B 
winging ; 
[ts flight towards the Father's domain, - 
That there, midst the mansions prepared 
Stands completed our castles in Spat 
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BY M. C. D. 





F I shoulc search my heart all night, 
> And question it all day, 
CY It could not tell which is its queen, 
The blue eyes or the gray. 


Fair blue-eyes, loving, loved by all, 
Makes life a perfect day, 

She is a sunbeam in her home, 
And so is Eyes of Gray. 


Ah sweet one, with the eyes of blue, 
And charming, winning way, 

My heart would yield to thee at once, 

But for the,Eyes of Gray. 





For gray eyes is a winsome sprite, 


Impulsive, loving, gay, § 

I cannot slight her love for me, + 
Nor will I, Eyes of Gray. : 
Each fond caress you tender me, ; 
Doth thrill my heart alway, Ba 
But Blue Eyes’ kisses are as sweet : 
As thine are, Eyes of Gray. 3 

Lf 

So thus it is my heart is ruled, Fs 


Each sweet one holds her sway, 
And I pay homage to them both, 
My daughters, Kate and Mae. 
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“ fly Weroine.” 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 





CHAPTER II. 


ET me see! I don’t know just how 
old I am—about seventeen, I 
think—anyway. I was about nine 
years old when mother 
died. Poor mother! 
she had a hard life I guess, and though 
she took to drinking she never abused us 
or did us any hurt. (What an eulogy on 
the virtues of a dead moiher!) ‘‘ Well, 
when she died, Jenny was a baby—a 
little toddling thing that couldn’t scarcely 
walk, and while father and I was at the 
factory, Robby—good little Robby—used 
tomind her and Annie. Father drank, 
of course, most all the men do that, and 
sometimes he used to get kind o’ crazy 
from the bad liquor he got and then I’d 
hide the children away, because I was 
larger and stouter than them and he 
couldn’t do me much hurt, except beat- 
ting—but I was always mortally afraid for 
the children. Itused to seem that some 
of the blows I got would have broke their 
little bones, and so I learned even the 
baby to keep as still as death when he 
come home drunk so he couldn’t find ’em. 
He didn’t drink so bad then and he 
wasn’t so ugly as he grew afterwards, but 
when they commenced to talk so much 
about those ‘strikes’ and the ‘unions,’ 
then father used to get crazy. He'd 
bring half a dozen men home with him 
and they’d drink and argue and curse the 
corporations and the mills and their em- 
ployers, until they’d get too drunk to 
swallow, and then they’d stagger off home 
or lie where they was till morning. Well, 
what to do I dicn’t know—sometimes I 
thought I'd take the childrenand runaway, 
and then I was afraid I wouldn’t get work 
and couldn’t support them. You see 
Robby and I was working steady in the 
factory, which belonged then to Mr. 
Wentworth’s father.”’ 

She paused, and a ghastly whiteness 
crept over her face, startling me so that I 
grew self-reproachful at the eager interest 
which had made me forgetful of her 
weakness. I rose and brought her a 
draught and then desired her to cease for 
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a little while, but she seized my hand and 
insisted, so earnestly, that she was not in 
the least tired, that I, knowing how little 
material difference granting her request 
would make, allowed her to continue. 

‘‘ He was a good and kind master to 
his hands, but wouldn’t hear nothing of 
strikes and wouldn’t give in an inch to 
the threats and demands of the men, 
Anything that they asked, that was fair, 
he used to tell them he would listen to, 
but if they tried to frighten him into any- 
thing he was stubborn as a mule. Our 
wages was as gocd as those paid in other 
mills and the regular steady workers was 
satisfied, but them like father, that worked 
off and on, as the fit took ’em, and drank 
the rest of the time was always grumbling 
and muttering vengeance against Mr. 
Wentworth.”’ 

Her voice grew very faint and weak 
and I absolutely insisted that she must 
stop here, and wait until later to finish 
her story. Seeing that I really desired 
this, with her sweet, ever-ready compli- 
ance, she obeyed, and not until night 
had fallen and the small taper, which half 
lighted the little room, was sending forth 
its feeble rays, did I permit her to resume. 

‘Now, Sister Margaret, come very 
close,’’ she said, gazing at me. with a 
troubled, anxious look, ‘‘ and listen care- 
fully, for Iam coming to the part of my 
life when, if it hadn’t been for the chil- 
drens’ dependence on me, I would truly 
have gone mad, I think.”’ 

I shook my head involuntarily at her 
statement—a movement which she ob- 
served, for she said, ‘‘ You do not think 
so! Ah, you don’t know what I’m goin’ 
to tell you—listen.”’ She laid her hand 
on mine and held it closely, while she 
went on in a very low, even tone, which 
spoke of so intimate and familiar an 


acquaintance with the horror she was 


about to relate, that renewed contempla- 
tion of it could not disturb her. ‘‘ One 
year ago things was goin’ bad with us. 
Little Annie, who was then old enough 
to work at the mill, and Jenny, the baby 
who minded the house, was both sick and 
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I had to give up work to tend them. 
Father was drinking so hard that the 
children was scared to death, and even I 
was sometimes afraid of him. His talk 
about the rich was awful, and the sight 
of Mr. Wentworth seemed to craze him. 
This I want you to understand, because 
I think he was really out of his head 
with drink and rage. One afternoon, 
quite late, I had been to the town to 
get some medicine for Jenny and I was 
feeling pretty discouraged and blue, for I 
didn’t have no money left to pay for 
things and I had made up my mind to 
ask the superintendent to advance me a 
little, a thing he was always ready to do 
for me but which I hated to ask, because 
it kept me behind-hand, having to make 
it up. Well, I was walking along a 
lonely bit of road, crying a little, I 
think, for I remember that when I heard 
the sound of a horse’s trot, I couldn’t for 
a moment see who was coming, the tears 
blinded me so. Then I brushed them 
away and I saw it was Mr. Wentworth, 
on his big, grey horse. He knew me 
well, and often stopped in the factory 
and had a pleasant word with me. Ashe 
came on he held up his hand for me to 
wait, and as he stopped beside me he 
said, kindly— 

‘¢Ruth, my girl, I hear you’re in 
troub'e at home. Benson (he was the 
superintendent) says your father is drink- 
ing and that you have sickness among the 
little ones.”’ 

‘¢Ves, sir, I said, and I was ashamed 
that the kind words brought tears to my 
eyes again. But, you see, I was kind o’ 
weak and childish. like from the want of 
food 

‘‘J am sorry to hear that. J cannot 
give in to the wild schemes of a set of 
drunken lunatics, but I can’t bear to 
think of their families suffering for their 
follies; here, take this, and to-morrow 
come into my private office and we'll see 
what can be done to better matters. 

As he spoke he held towards mea hand- 
ful of silver which I was just going to take 
when something hard and swift came fly- 
ing through the air and struck Mr. Went- 
worth’s head with a dull heavy thud. 
He fell forward on his horse’s neck, the 
sudden movement frightened the animal 
who started on a run, and, as he dashed 
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away, I saw at a little distance, rubbing 
his hands together and merrily chuckling 
with drunken laughter—oh, sister Marga- 
ret, you know who I saw. You know 
that the man who had struck down his 
master when he was in the very act of 
helping his starving children, was my 
father. I cannot stop, no, do not inter- 
rupt me, I wé// finish.” a 

And I, recognizing the weakness of my © 
character when it came to a trial of © 
strength with her tremendous will- power, 
awaited the sequel. The tale lost nothi 
in that it was uttered continually in t 
low, unmodulated, unchanging tone. 

‘¢Now comes the act of mine, the one 
act of my life which has haunted me ever 
since and of which you are to be the 
judge. I have heard folks talk of ghosts. 
Chere can’t be any ghost so awful, I don’t 
believe, as a person’s own wicked act. 
Mr. Wentworth was found shortly after, 
a little distance off from the place where 
we had talked together. People who had 
met and passed me testified, at the in- 
quest, that I must have seen my employer 
and I wassent for in the hope that I might 
throw some light on the mystery, for Mr, 
Wentworth was an excellent horseman 
and it did not seem probable that on @ 
perfectly smooth road he could have been 
thrown unless he had had some kind of a 
seizure, and I, though I had never told a 
lie in my life, swore that when I had last 
seen my master he was riding fast and 
furiously and that I thought his horse had 
been frightened and was running away 
with him. It was a falsehood because it 
gave a false impression although the 
wording of the oath was absolute truth, 
but that lie, which saved my father be- 
cause it caused a verdict of death by the 
hand of God instead of by the hand of 
man, has laid heavy on my conscience 
ever since. And yet I suppose I would 
do just the same thing again. Still there 
is something I must do ‘before I can rest 
and you must help me, will you? 

I bowed my head in silence. I could 
not speak. Here I had been admiring 
this girl for the heroism of one act, of oné 
moment, when her whole life had been a © 
continuous martyrdom of which that had- 
been but the crowning grace. — : 

“6 Then this, I want to tell Owen Went. _ é 


worth,’’ her voice trembled a little now™ : 
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and some emotion lent a tender intona- 
tion to the name, while a little flush 
passed over the pale face, ‘‘I must tell 
him that my father is his father’s murder- 
er.” She rose excitedly and I saw how 
neglectful I had been, how the smooth 
passionless voice had deceived me, as she 
seized my hand in her agitation and cried 
vehemently, ‘‘ Will he pardon me? I have 
given life to him, will that weigh in the 
balance against my falseness? 

I gently forced her back upon the pil- 
lows and laid a soothing hand upon the 
broad flushed brow, while I entreated her 
not to talk any more and administered a 
copious draught of the composing mix- 
ture, quieting her excited mind by an 
earnest assurance that no woman worthy 
of the name would have hesitated a mo- 
ment in the prevarication which had saved 
her father’s life, and calmed by my 
words and the regular monotonous move- 
ment of my hand, I soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing her sink into a peaceful 
slumber. 

The next day I was fitly punished for 
my reprehensible neglect of duty as I saw 
the feverish, restless state into which the 
agitation of the previous evening had 
thrown my patient, and I became really 
alarmed when, in the afternoon, a radi- 
cal change took place in her condition. 
The hectic, varying color, which had 
given a new, baleful beauty to the wan, 
rude features, suddenly faded away, and 
the face, robbed of its unnatural bloom, 
looked, in contrast, frightfully haggard 
and old. She had scarcely spoken all 
day, but lay in a semi conscious state, 
picking nervously at the blankets, and 
turning her head uneasily from side to 
side. When I observed the sudden, 
ghastly change I at once summoned Dr. 
Jarvis, who shook his head gravely as he 
noted the altered symptoms. She seemed 
frightfully weak, and lay with closed lids 
apparently unconscious of the doctor’s 
presence. He gave me certain direc- 
tions, and was about turning away from 
his examination of the poor, shattered 
girlish figure, with a perceptible moisture 
dimming his kindly eyes, when, sud- 
denly, she looked up into his face, and 
in a firm and clear, though very low 
voice, said : 

‘¢ Doctor, is it almost time ?’’ 


‘¢ Tt is, my child.”’ 

‘¢ How soon ?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps to-night.”’ 

‘*T must lose no time. Sister Margaret, 
I want to see Mr. Wentworth, you re- 
member ?”’ 

I glanced at the doctor ; he made a sig- 
nificant gesture, implying that any whim 
might be complied with now, so I choked 
back my tears, and said, ‘‘ Yes, Ruth.” 

‘*You will send for him at once?”’ 
with an emphasis on the last two words 
that caused me to despatch a messenger 
immediately for Owen Wentworth. 

The soft, yellow glow of the dying sun 
was filling the little room, when I saw a 
faint tinge creep into the marble cheeks, 
and mount slowly to the low brow from 
which the luxuriant mass of dark_ hair 
was drawn carelessly away. A _ tender, 
exquisite light had gathered in the depths 
of the great grey eyes which, since the 
doctor’s departure, had been hidden from 
my sight beneath their sheltering lids; 
and a quick, impulsive upward move- 
ment of the hand, in an attempt to still 
the fluttering of the tired heart on which 
the hand of death already rested, be- 
trayed the keenness of perception with 
which the invincible king often quickens 
the senses of his victims. A moment 
later, and I had admitted Owen Went- 
worth. I led him to the bed-side, and 
then retired to the shadowy obscurity of 
a distant corner from which I could 
plainly observe any necessity for my 
assistance. The room was well-nigh dark, 
but the window-shade was pulled far up, 
and the last rays of sunlight fell through 
the higher panes and lay in a golden sheaf 
across the little bed. 

It was a terrible moment for Owen 
Wentworth! No wonder the man stood 
tongue-tied and speechless as he con- 
templated the awfulness of the. sacrifice 
which had been made for him; no won- 
der he stood motionless and humble in 
his strong, splendid manhood, whose 
glorious perfection had been preserved at 
such frightful, pitiful cost. For a mo, 
ment he stood thus, silent ; then, gaining 
command of his voice, he burst forth, as 
he gathered her hard, toil-worn left hand 
into both his own: 

‘¢ Why did you do it, little one; why, 
why did you do it?”’ 
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One look answered him. Blind indeed 
must have been the human sight which 
could fail to interpret its language ! Who, 
reading the joy, the tenderness, the exul- 
tation, the love in those eyes, could won- 
der at the motive for her act? At their 
revelation Wentworth, abashed at his 
own unworthiness, dropped his gaze, and, 
lowering his head, pressed to his lips the 
fingers which lay in his own. As she 
felt his touch a quick shiver passed over 
her, and then, withdrawing her hand 
gently, she spoke to him in a calm, quiet 
voice from which all earthly emotion was 
rapidly ebbing. 

‘¢ You know that my father set the ma- 
chine in motion ?”’ 

Tee.” 

‘You knew that he done it on pur- 
pose ?”’ 

«* [feared so.”’ 

‘‘You are going to marry that beauti- 
ful lady that was with you that day ?”’ 

‘¢ Please God.”’ 

‘¢Then you ought to be happy. 
you?” 

What a question to answer in such a 
presence, with that bruised, maimed 
body, suffering and dying for his sake, 
there before him! Yet the force of that 
strong will compelled the truth. 

‘<7 was.” 

‘¢ And are not now. Why not?” - 

‘¢ Because of you. How can / know 
happiness which has been bought at the 
price of yours?”’ 

‘¢Mine!’’ a smile of amusement at the 
thought crossed her face. ‘‘ Let that not 
trouble you. One can’t feel the loss of 
what one has never known; and then, too, 
I did myself a good turn, though God 
knows I didn’t think of that at the time. 
Well, then, setting me aside, you are hap- 
py? Greatly, splendidly, gloriously hap- 
py? You are glad to live? You do not, 
like me, long to die?”’ 

‘¢God forbid ! No, I am, save for the 
thought of you, perfectly happy.”’ 

‘¢Then listen. You can find it in your 
heart to forgive a great crime. No, I will 

ut it differently. You make much of 
what I did—to me it was nothing—nay, 
less than nothing; for I had a reason, a 
selfish reason which made me almost glory 
in the suffering it brought. Still you feel 
’ that you owe mea life. Is it so?”’ 


Are 
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‘* Yes, yes, more than that, twice over!” 
She smiled and paused a moment, mut- 
tering to herself: ‘‘ Twice over, twice 


over; and yet I only ask for once.’”’ Then . 


she raised herself upright, forgetful of pain 
in the intensity of her thought. Pointing 
to the spot on which the flood of sunshine 
lay, she cried : 

‘«See, there is your bright, sunny life, 
Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it warm and 
pleasant? Can’t you imagine the pure, 
lovely thoughts which might be born in 
it? Now look there,”’ and she pointed to 
a dark corner where the heavy cloud of 
shadow buried all things in obscurity. 
‘¢ That is his. Isn’t it cold and dark and 
dreary ? Can’t you almost see the wicked 
thoughts and acts which it would breed? 
Do you see a contrast between the two? 
You and him—sunshine and _ shadow. 
Poor father ; poor, poor father! ”’ 

She was growing rapidly excited; but I 
feared to interrupt her. Her face was fairly 
magnificent, and even Marion Hildreth’s 
beauty, in all her gracious perfection, 
would have paled by the side of those 
glowing features. Wentworth stood gaz- 
ing in wonder and amazement, uncon- 
scious of the drift of her meaning, and 
believing that she was laboring under de- 
lirium. Perhaps he was right in his sur- 
mise; possibly, for a moment, the ago- 
nized mind did stray from its earthly 
surroundings, from the narrow, fast dark- 
ening little chamber, up to the light 
which surrounds the heavenly throne, for, 
turning her gaze from him, she glanced 
upwards, while she cried, in earnest sup- 
plication : 

‘Oh, God, help me—help me to tell 
him the truth! To tell him that I, Ruth 
Johnson, am the miserable daughter of 
his father’s murderer ! ”’ 

With these words her fictitious strength 
forsook her, and she dropped back, rigid 
and insensible among the pillows, while 
he, believing that he had been listening 
to the ravings of a wandering mind, heed- 
ing not her words, turned away to hide 
the emotions which her sad state aroused. 
I flew to her side and administered a res 
torative, which was slow in effecting the. 
sluggish heart, and, while awaiting its 
effect, I repeated in a few words the story _ 
which I had heard from the dying girl’s 
lips. As I threw the new, terribie light, 
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upon the mystery of his father’s death, 
Wentworth uttered an exclamation of hor- 
rified surprise, and the sound of his voice, 
more potent than physician’s remedies, 
awoke the slumbering mind to renewed 
consciousness. Slowly—oh, so slowly and 
wearily—the white lids unclosed and the 
lips moved as if trying to shape some 
words. More and more laboredly the 
short respirations came from the panting 
bosom, while a beautiful, unearthly smile 
slowly stole over the harsh outlines of the 
face as she met the tenderness and pity in 
my tear-dimmed eyes. She shook her 
head slightly, as if deprecating my grief, 
and then, as a sharp, sudden pang assailed 
her, her face became distorted, and a 
fierce, quivering cry, forced from her by 
the agony of her suffering, rent the air 
and pierced like sharp steel the bosom of 
the man standing with buried face at the 
bed’s head. He came quickly forward. 
«Sister Margaret, what is it? Let me 
fetch a doctor.’”’ God! That she should 
suffer so! 

‘‘ Nothing can be done,”’ [ said in a 
choked voice, ‘‘ but, if you are willing, 
you had better remain—she may ask for 
you. The end is very near.”’ 
wg ‘‘ Willing! Good God, that I might 
be lying there in her place! She, a girl 
like that, to be suffering for me! It is 
horrible-horrible! ’’ 

And he came and stood beside me, 
taking in every detail of the noble face as 
if he would stamp it thus upon his mind 
forever. From the rich mass of dark 
hair shading the broad brow his gaze 
wandered to the face on which want and 


care had written a pathetic tale of misery. 
It rested long and reverently on thesunken, 
wasted features, so terribly white and 
death-like, and then passed on to the 
wounded, maimed body. I left him 
standing thus and moved off to light the 
little candle—for by now the room was 
quite dark—and having done so, turned 
to go back, when I saw her suddenly 
move and try to raise herself. Her weak- 
ness was too great however, and she 
would have fallen immediately backwards 
had not Mr. Wentworth, divining her 
desire, stooped hastily and thrown his 
strong, right arm about her, thus support- 
ing her slender frame firmly and tenderly. 
As he did so she looked up into the fine, 
manly face and smiled such a smile as I 
never expect to see again on earth, while 
she murmured, so faintly that I ‘could 
with difficulty catch the words. 

‘¢ You don’t mind touching me then! 
Yet I am Azs daughter and I lied.”’ 

For answer he gathered her yet closer 
to him, and, as she comprehended the 
meaning of the gesture, the smile grew 
yet more beautiful as she whispered, oh, 
so faintly ‘‘ Forgiven ?’”’ 

Then he bent his head (while big tears, 
which did no shame to his manhood, 
filled his dark, tender eyés), and for ans- 
wer pressed on the white, almost insensi- 
ble lips, a kiss. A radiant flash of joy 
from the dying eyes, a long, quivering 
sigh from the satisfied heart, a slight 
motion, perhaps a thrill of gladness in the 
prostrate figure and, before I could reach 
the bedside, an angel had sped heaven- 
wards. 
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-INGING the songs of hope and love, 
Our weary hearts to cheer; 
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ee Singing the songs of sympathy 
To dry the falling tear. 
Singing softly a low refrain 
With nature and the birds, 
We only caught the melody ; 
She understood their words. 
Chanting an anthem grand and clear: 
That right should vanquish wrong, 


And not the victory alway 
Be given to the strong. 

Hush! for a silence has fallen, 
Her harp has a broken string ; 

But ’tis tuned anew over yonder, 
In the song the ransomed sing. 

The singer has flown; but the echoes— 
We shall hear them evermore 

Until we, too, have climbed the heights 
Upon the farther shore. 
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AQUATIC SPORTS. 


/ OW that the athletic 
idea has introduced to women 
nearly every form of terrestrial 
sport that is indulged by men 
for pastime or exercise—and 
she certainly has shown herself a graceful 
adept in many of them—why should she 
not find equal pleasure and benefit in 
aquatic sports? 

In recent years ‘‘ Ladies’ Day”’ has 
become one of the red-letter days of the 
Yachtsman’s calendar, and there are many 
ladies who can sail a yacht with skill and 
judgement. Rowing has long been a 
popular form of sea-side recreation with 
the younger generation of women, though 
usually practiced in a go-as-you-please 
fashion; canoeing has its feminine devo- 
tees, as any member of the American 
Canoeing Association can testify, and 
young ladies who can swim well are fre- 
quently met during the summer season. 
This about exhausts the category of sports 
upon the water, unless a good word may 
be said for fishing. 

The first fish I ever caught in my life, 
upon the proverbial bent pin, was at the 
tender age of seven, and my companion 
was a little maid only a year younger. 
Nor was it the last experience of the kind 
with a girl disciple of Walton by any 
means. But many ladies do not like fish- 
ing because they cannot get over the idea 
that the captured fish is not altogether 
happy. Still there are those who find a 
deal of enjoyment in the sport, nothwith- 
standing its cruel features, and who dare 
to brave the dangers of an off shore cod- 
fishing frolic with a jolly party for the 
concentrated fun there is to be gotten out 
of it. It is splendid exercise too for the 
woman who can land a ten-pound blue 
fish successfully, or pull in a fifteen-pound 
cod without assistance, is in no immedi- 
ate danger of consumption. Fishing, 
however, was not in mind when my head- 
ing was penned, and as it can hardly be 
called a direct form of physical culture, 
it may be dismissed without further com- 
ment. Yachting for women too is a 
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passive rather than an active exercise as 
usually practiced, atfd we are left there- 
fore to consider but two forms of aquatic 
exercise : rowing, which also may include 
canoeing, and that most useful accom- 
plishment for every one, swimming. I 
should emphasize the latter, for the girl 
or woman who indulges in any form of 
recreation upon the water should not only 
learn to swim, but should make herself so 
much at home in this element that she 
will be cool and self-possessed in any 
moment of danger. 

One without a rowing experience has 
no idea how much thorough enjoyment 
may be derived from boating. As I write 
these words how vividly the recollections 
of two long delightful summers rise before 
me. ‘‘Dot’’ was my companion, and I 
think her love for the pretty ‘‘ Psyche,” 
as our boat was named, was as great as 
mine, and when the intoxicating October 
days came, and the hum-drum summer 
boarders had all gone back to city 
‘« comforts,’’ Dot and the Psyche and I 
were inseparable companions. Sometimes 
it was a short, sharp spin around the 
island for exercise; often it was a fishing 
and sketching frolic, combined with a 
visit to some picturesque portion of the 
coast, a mile or two away; and then it 
was a dreamy, drifting, lotus-eating ex- 
perience, having for its special object a 
five-mile pull to the neighboring town, 
usually taking the entire day for its ac- 
complishment and for the return. And 
a day was always chosen when the sea 
was like glass, the sky a summer blue,' 
and the breezes as soft as June. ; 

That is one side of boating. To come 
down to practical considerations, in learn- 
ing to row there must be a body of water 
and a boat; and the section of country 
in which the former is located will, in a 
measure, determine the style of the latter, 
as the prevailing types differ somewhat in 
different sections. 
may be taken as a type of the round bot- 
tomed keel-boat, is a popular pattern, 
though for absolute safety and comfort, 


save in a heavy sea, I have found nothing 
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to equal the ‘‘clipper-built’’ Cape Ann 
dory. On several occasions I have been 
caught out in a dory, and with a lady 
companion too, when it would have been 
impossible to manceuvre a keel-boat of 
the usual form, or to have kept it afloat. 
The amateur oarswoman does not aspire 
to racing craft in any form, as a matter 
of course; nor are sliding seats and the 
other paraphernalia of the professional 
oarsman essential. 

What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. It is important, therefore, at 
the outset of the experiment, to learn to 
row properly that the greatest benefit may 
be derived from the exercise. Ifa com- 
petent instructor can be procured so much 
the better; but it should be borne in mind 
that abilityto Arope/ a boat, in the person 
of an acquaintance, does not always argue 
capability to give instruction in properly 
rowing it. In the action of rowing 
naturally the largest share of the work 
falls upon the lower limbs, as they are 
exercised continuously. The loins and 
hips are almost as fully employed; the 
muscles of the back only a little less so, 
while the smallest amount of exercise is 
put upon the arms and chest—the chest 
least of all. On this account it is not 
well to indulge the pastime of rowing to 
the neglect of other forms of athletics in 
the practice of which the chest will receive 
its full share of benefit. 

Professor Sargent, Director of Physical 
Culture at Howard University, believes 
in the practice, to a greater or less degree, 
of all athletic sports, to the end of attain- 
ing a more perfect physical development, 
rather than an undue development in one 
or two directions. An English authority 
lays down the rule that an oarsman must 
have good lungs, and says, further, that 
“to seta man with a flat, narrow or de- 
fective chest to row in a racing boat is 
just as wise as to set a cripple to run or 
jump.”’ It has also been said that the 
more we make an art of rowing (con- 
sidering also the training necessitated, as 
for racing), the less it becomes an exercise. 
It is not supposed that any lady reader 
will ever take up boat racing; but it is 
thought best to call attention to pogsible 
sources of harm, and to put the novice on 
her guard against any tendencies toward 
cramping the lungs or making her round 
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shouldered. She must always row ina 
correct position, and there are certain 
rules which the amateur must follow, the 
form being the same whether the rowing 
is done with a single oar or with a pair. 
After taking her place upon the thwart 
or seat, amidships, and ‘adjusting the 
stretcher, or foot-rest to the proper 
distance, the heels are pressed firmly 
against it, held close together, the toes 
being turned outward so that the feet form 
a V. The oars are then shipped, or 
dropped into place in the rowlcks, 
grasped hands over, and the handles 
drawn nearly together, while the blades 
of the oars are in position to slip into the 
water perpendicularly (edgewise) as the 
stroke is about to be made. Now the 
knees are bent a little, the arms extended 
forward to their full length, while the 
head is kept as erect as possible, the 
shoulders square and the back straight and 
flat; then with a full inspiration, to 
properly fill the lungs, the blades of the 
oars are dropped into the water holding 
them at the angle of greatest resistance, 
and the novice pulls upon them with a 
steady, even stroke. Then comes the 
recovery, the back-sweep to position for 
another pull being made, first, by a slight 
downward and rolling motion ot the 
wrists (bending them back) to release the 
blade from the water, after which the 
arms are extended as before for the second 
stroke. In feathering the oar, as it is 
called, the wrist motion releases the blade 
and turns it almost flatwise to the surface 
of the water, so that when carried to 
position by extending the arms for 
another pull it glides over or cuts through 
the waves, ifany are encountered. When 
the oar is not feathered, and is not lifted 
much above the surface during the back- 
sweep, if it touches the water, there is 
danger to one of being suddenly unseated 
and the oar sometimes lost overboard. 
This is called catchinga crab. To back- 
water is to bring the boat to a standstill 
by rowing in a reverse manner—pushing 
instead of pulling; and to bring the boat 
about quickly, it is usual to row upon 
one side and back-water upon the other. 
But the novice should not attempt to 
do too much at first. She should take 
very short strokes until, by practice, she 
can take longer ones; and when rowing 
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is indulged for exercise, she should never 
row so violently as to in -rease the respi- 
ration greatly. On the other hand per- 
spiration can do no harm provided the 
danger of taking cold by an injudicious 
‘*cooling off ’’ afterwards is avoided. In 
such a case'a change of underclothing as 
soon as one returns is desirable, and 
always the safer plan after any kind of 
active physical exercise. 

In rowing with one oar, as is usual 
where the boat is propelled by sides—two, 
four, or six persons—a little more prac- 
tice is required to keep the stroke, 7. ¢., 
to pull in unison with the other members 
of the crew. The hands, too, are held 
somewhat differently; the one nearest 
the boom or swelling portion of the oar 
is held with the knuckles uppermost, 
while that at the end of the handle is 
reversed. Sculling is propelling the boat 
by means of one oar placed at the stern, 
and is accomplished by a dextrous back- 
ward and forward resis: movement, which 
alternately throws the blade from side to 
side, as the pressure is given, in the p)si- 
tion of greatest resistance. It acts in the 
same manner as a steamship propeller, 
and is employed chiefly in getting the 
boat out of places where the use of two 
oars would be difficult for want of room. 

Within proper limits rowing is not only 
a healthful, but a most delightful form of 
combined recreation and exercise, and 
even if one does not always row in ‘‘cor- 
rect form”’ a great deal of benefit and en- 
joyment is to be derived from the owner- 
ship and use of a good staunch boat. 
And where one owns both a boat and a 
tricycle, she is in possession of very 
nearly a whole gymnasium, besides hav- 
ing the means to annihilate distance both 
on land and water in many pleasant 
journeyings. 

Canoeing differs from rowing some- 
what, as the paddling motion gives more 
exercise to the arms and shoulders, and 
less to the lower limbs. ‘‘In itself it 
leaves the legs‘too stiff,’ writes a promi- 
nent canoeing authority, recently, but he 
adds that ‘‘the practice is filled with 
diversified work,’’ ard that he knows of 
nothing better for open-air exercise. 
There is a fascination to the sport that 
has won to it many followers, who never 
weary of recounting jags experienced in 
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WOMEN. 


its practice along the picturesque shores 
of our noblest rivers. But I fear it.isa 
more dangerous sport than rowing, for 
women, because a canoe is so easily upset. 

This suggests again, forcibly, the im- 
portance of learning to swim. Viewed 
simply as an athletic exercise, it is a most 
perfect form of physical culture, as well 
as a good lung developer; and no one, 
surely, can dispute its beneficial effects on 
the score of cleanliness. Any one can 
learn to swim who will have the patience 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of the few 
necessary movements, and has the cour- 
age to practice them afterwards. As in 
rowing, there are two distinct movements, 
though made up of a number of motions, 
the s¢roke or impulse movement, and the 
return. The main points to learn, there- 
fore, are how to exert a sufficient pressure 
upon the water in making the stroke to 
sustain, and at the same time propel the 
body forward; and how to make the 
return in a manner to avoid as far as pos- 
sible the resistance of the water, and to 
make both motions with the least expense 
of strength. 

These movements are comparatively 
simple in themselves, but difficult to ex- 
plain without figures and diagram, and 


especially in the limited space of a maga- , 


zine article. In any event I would urge 
the novice if possible to obtain direct 


instruction, either from a_ professional 


teacher, or from some experienced swim- 
mer among her gentlemen acquaintances, 
as the art can be more readily and per- 
fectly learned in this way, and in half 
the time than from books. At the sea- 
shore and lakeside resorts amateur instruc- 
tion can be secured during almost any 


bathing hour, and hundreds of ladies do. 


avail themselves of such instruction every 
summer and become expert swimmers. 

If one is at all timid it is best to make 
the first experiments in smooth water, 
as the waves or even the swell of a light 
surf are demoralizing elements when one’s 
mouth is almost under water, and one’s 
movements awkward and uncertain. Ip 
such cases the use of the swimming belt 
will overcome timidity, and for that mat- 
ter its use in any water will help the be- 
ginner to gain confidence. 


This method ~ 


of teaching has been in vogue in Europe ™ 


for many years, and is taught in all the 
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military schools and at Eton. The ap- 
pliance consists of a belt to encircle the 
waist, which is connected to a rod ‘or 
pole, (held in the hands of the instructor) 
by ashort rope. The novice first learns 
the movement, and then, by means of the 
swimming belt is enabled to practice 
them naturally and with safety. 
Regarding the different forms of swim- 
ming it is not necessary to go into detail 
here. . At all events the breast or chest 
stroke is the most common, and the most 
graceful for a lady, though the overhand 
stroke is favored by many of our best 
amateur athletes. Mr. John Boyle 
O’Reilly strongly recommends the latter 
stroke and in some recent suggestions on 
the subject of athletic exercise, he says of 
it: ‘* The proper way to swim is the 
overhand stroke, though I do not advise 
the long swimmer to raise the hand and 
arm over the water. The best stroke for 
a long swim, or for the luxury of swim- 
ming in general, is the regular action of 
the stroke, but instead of raising the right 
arm out of the water, to slip the right 
hand forward just under the surface, etc. 
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In the method of teaching advocated 
by Col. Monstery, the pupil is given four 
lessons upon land, in order to fully ac- 
quire the motions, and two lessons in the 
water, afterwards, with or without the 
swimming belt, the course of six lessons 
usually making a good swimmer. The . 
details of this method, with full illustra- 
tions, are presented in a little book pub- 
lished in 1878 by the Spirit of the Times, 
entitled ‘‘New Manual of The Art of 
Swimming,”’ by J. H. Monstery. 

By all means learn to swim. Any 
method is better than none, and once a 
swimmer the several methods may after- 
wards be acquired, as well as thosé other 
aquatic accomplishments, treading water, 
floating and diving. With such knowl- 
edge, one will be enabled not only to pre- 
serve herown life, but sometime, possibly, 
to save the life of a companion or friend. 
By learning to swim a large part of the 
danger of going upon the water is over- 
come, and a new pleasure will be exper- 
ienced in the pursuit of all forms. of 
aquatic exercise. 


Childhood. 





BY MARIE 


LE BARON, 





‘Cross which the summer clouds take 


©3) H, childhood, thou art but a sunbeam bright, 
9 


cP buoyant flight ; 


In whose etherial ray the butterflies 


And honey-bees suck radiant azure skies. 


Thou art the glitter of a life whose gold 
Darkens with usage; on whose face is scrolled 
The prophecy of that which is to bring 
The thunder-storm of grief, the deeper suffering. 


I mind me of thy days as one may think, 
Of gay and babbling brooks where I did drink 
The bubbles, laughing at my own child face; 
Days that did burst, as they, in quick—-lost grace. 


My soul may not regret in later years, 
Nor heart return through fall of woman’s tears; 
Alas, for me oh, childhood, thou must seem 
Naught but an evanescent smileful dream! 


Thou art the vignette, the book of life— 
Strange volume of the heart’s tale of sore strife ; 

And yet, thou sun-lit phantom, I would choose 
All else to lack, if all else I must lose. 
















































A Battle for Birthright. 





BY MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN. 





AUTHOR OF “A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE BIRTHRIGHT GAINED. 


HEN left to herself, 
Neino—her heart beating 
loud with anger and defi- 
ance, paced her bed-room 
like an enraged panther. 

‘*T cannot endure this. It will kill 
me. To-day, this very night, I will learn 
from Monsieur Roger who I am, what the 
curse that brands my life. I will go out 
into the world and make a name, to which 
I have a right. My mother, oh, my 
mother! Why hast thou cursed thy child ?”’ 

Come at last through stages of grief 
the unhappy girl threw herself sobbing 
upon her bed, where all through the 
hours that marked the progress of the 
holiday festivities below, she remained. 

It was past midnight, when all was 
quiet below. In Roger’s sanctum alone 
a sign of life remained. There the host 
himself puffed in silent reverie the odor- 
ous comfort of a well-stained meerschaum, 
and his young cousin in sociable silence 
on the other side of the fire-place, took 
more limited enjoyment from a cigarette. 
Under these circumstances the limit of. 
silence was only bounded by outside 
pressure. A glimpse into both minds 
would have disclosed the fact that both 
were pondering on the extraordinary 
scene which had made Neino’s absence 
from dinner most conspicuous. Howard 
was first to break the silence: 

** Uncle Roger, there is something very 
pathetic about Miss Sturtevant in spite of 
her brilliancy and audacity. She seems 
always to be combatting some destiny.”’ 

** Poor girl! ’’ said Verplanck, taking a 
long pull at his pipe, and saying nothing 
further until he had apparently arranged 
a story to suit his audience. ‘‘ Yes, it is 
pathetic when you know, as I do, the 
whole history. Sturtevant and I were 
friends, as boys. He had some talent for 
daubing, but no one thought it would 
amount to much till he seriously went to 
work in Paris. He stayed there seventeen 
years, painting and spending his money. 
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In that length of time a man of Sturte- 
vant’s age is not without a romance, and 
he had his. He lodged in the Latin 
quarter at first, and painted the models 
that offered ; but one summer he madea 
tour through Provence, and when he came 
back he took a villa at Fountainebleau 


and set up an Italian cook and a houses 


keeper, as at first she was called, but it 


was soon an open secret that Sturtevant’s ~ 


housekeeper was a beautiful Provencale, 
who acted as his model for the best pic- 
ture he ever did. 

Weil, things went on; Sturtevant was 
silent as the grave, and no thunderbolt 
could have hit me harder than when I 
first learned that a nurse and baby had 
been added to the house at Fountainebleau. 
Then the Commune carried Sturtevant 
off; papers found on him were sent to 
his lawyers here, making provision for the 
maintenance and inheritance of his daugh- 
ter, Antoine St. Raumur, born in Paris, 
in 1878. 

No record of the Provencale was to be 


found. The lawyers have no clew to the © 


mother of the child, and if I had not so 
miraculously found her at school with 


Maud, the fate of the woman would have | 
Thanks ~ 
to vigilant detectives, I have this very’ 
week discovered that Antoine St. Rau-. 
mur—by civil marriage, Sturtevant—died: © 


remained unknown to anyone. 


at Paris in ’72—papers being found in 


her possession stating that Sturtevant made ~ 
her his wife shortly before the birth of the” 


child, probably with a view more to legal- 


izing the child than righting the mother. © 


I can not think willingly that Sturtevant 


meant to desert the woman, although ap- — 


pearances are against him. But Neino 
has a right to the name she bears, and I 
shall not put off the day of telling her 


such facts'as may tend to assure her peace | 


of heart. I have had it in mind while 
making these inquiries to make her my 
wife; I amalonely man; the coming of 
these girls seemed an intrusion, but by 


their staying I have become a new man. = 
If Neino can be persuaded to regard me | 
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jn any other than the paternal light, I am 
tempted to try my fate.”’ 

“I congratulate you, Uncle Roger, 
on-the resolve. One has only to watch 
Neino’s face in your presence to know, 
what you have become to her. On my 
own account, I have a little confession to 
make. I ask your permission to gain my 
cousin Maud’s love.’’ 

‘‘You have that fully my boy, good 
night. We must not let bachelor reveries 
keep us till morning.”’ 

Another half hour and Roger Verplanck 
was left alone with the dead ashes and 
dying embers of his midnight fire. Even 
his pipe had grown cold, as the chill of 
that mysterious hour ‘‘ayont the twal”’ 
fell over the house, but he could not 
arouse himself from the reverie into which 
he had fallen when Howard left him and 
he let his fancy kindle dream pictures in 
the dying fire, pictures in which Neino 
was ever the central figure, so real that 
he was hardly startled when at the sound of 
a footfall he turned to find Neino herself 
upon the threshold of the library door. 
The winter moon threw its slant beams 
through the narrow windows, and touched 
the young girl standing with clasped 
suppliant hands and moist, iridescent 
eyes. 

She was more beautiful than he had 
ever seen her, the kindly moon brought 
only the softest traits in play, a southern 
passion lulled .by a northern affection, 
giving the rich voluptuous beauty a ten- 
der grace which was not always there. 
He recalled that day in Dresden when he 
had seen her first, repulsing with uncurbed 
tage her German lover. Itseemed hardly 
credible that in so short a time, her na- 
ture could have so changed inwardly as 
to work this outward miracle. Was it then 
his work ? Had he then the power to make 
or unmake this human soul ! 

He was a man whose love had come 
slowly with the growth of mature years. 

For once in many years his blood 
“leapt over a cold degree ;’’ he crossed 
the moonbeam that touching her face 
and figure fell across the space that sep- 
arated them and opening wide his arms, 
would have folded her within but that 
with one hand she waved him back, 
while with the other she shaded her eyes 
as though to shield her face from the fire 
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of passion that sprang from his eyes to 
hers, and with hoarse, tense voice she 
said: ‘*I have come, Monsieur, because I 
cannot sleep ’till I ask to know the curse 
upon my life—ask why she—and all that 
world beyond this house which has been 
my home look at me so, and whisper and 
spurn me as Helen Van Wycke has done 
to-day ; I must know, Monsieur, it is not 
kindness to keep it from me; I can bear 
it, even the worst; I can go out into the 
world and sing, and make a name that is 
my own. You have shielded me already 
too long. It is not right as they say, 
that you should keep me here, an outcast, 
to shadow the pure bright life of Maud, 
by even the slight breath of suspicion. I 
cannot talk, Monsieur, it will choke me ; 
tell me all—do not spare me—I can bear 
it—all—all—anything—”’ 

She trembled so, that she would hive 
fallen had Roger not caught her and placed 
her in a chair beside which he sank, chaff- 
ing her cold, now resistless hands—‘‘ My 
child—my child—is it then to this my 
love has brought you? Iam guilty indeed 
—in having guarded the secret of your 
birth so long—seeing what madness it has 
wrought in your young brain, Listen, 
little one—you are not nameless as you 
say—you shall hear the story as I have 
told it here to Howard to-night.’’ And 
he told her all she asked to know, and 
when he had finished he added: ‘‘And, 
now dear—can you love me not only as 
your friend—as your guardian—but will 
you give up all this world that would lay 
its laurels at your feet—for onesong—will 
you give up all this, to be only my wife?”’ 

‘*To be your wife, Monsieur? You 
cannot say that. It is toomuch. Iam 
so wilful, so ill-bred, I am not the wife 
for you—the mistress of your home. No, 
no, Monsieur, is it that you pity me?”’ 

‘¢Pity you, my dear—look into my 
eyes—is it pity there ? Come to my heart, 
is it pity? Say rather that it is only 
gratitude you can give to your father’s 
friend—but love, your first love is for a 
younger man?”’ 

‘¢ Monsieur, Monsieur, I love you too 
well—too well—better than my life, bet- 
ter than all the world ; but I must make 
my life apart; I am different; you will 
weary of my waywardness, my caprice, 
my evil passions.”’ 
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‘‘But, Neino,’’ he interrupted, ‘let 
me take the chances—for better or_for 
worse. I am no longer young. I under- 
stand myself, and for me it is enough 
that I love you. Is it not enough for 
you?” 

‘¢Enough, more than enough. 
try to deserve it.””—_ 

With the quick passionate gesture 
which was her own, she held out both 
hands, and taking them he stooped and 
kissed the lips where pain and joy still 
trembled, and whispered, ‘‘ My wife.” 

* * * * * * 

Roger Verplanck knew his world well, 
with all its pettiness and paltriness. He 
knew the falseness as well as the fairness 
of women, who, like Helen Van Wycke, 
would sully Neino’s name and life by vile 
suspicions. He lost no time in making 
known to his guests that he was about to 
make her his wife; he even took it upon 
himself to name the day and invite their 
attendance on the wedding; and he bore 
too proud a name and had perhaps too 
large a fortune to be censured or criti- 
cized, and it it was not many months 
before Mrs. Van Wycke was heard to 
speak of her ‘‘old school friend, Mrs. 
Roger Verplanck, who had such a beautiful 
voice; is so handsome and brilliant! ”’ 

As the ‘‘happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history,’’ so 
Maud’s wooing was without episode; a 
deep and tender love story, the even 
tenor of whose way seemed to contradict 
the old adage, that the ‘course of true 
love never did run smooth.’’ As Howard 
asked her love, frankly, manfully, giving 
his own heart without reserve, so she in 
turn gave hers, sweetly, fondly, tenderly, 
as a woman who trusts the truth of her 
lover and treasures the wealth of his af- 
fection. 

Without reservations, without doubts, 
they entered on their new life together, 
confident in their future and in each other. 

‘‘A pretty little thing without much 
force,’’ said Van Wycke, after the wed- 
ding. 

It is not for men like him to know the 
strength of a woman’s life when its force 
is true love for a true man. 

* _* * * * * 

Neino was proud and humble in the 
knowledge of her guardian’s love, but she 


I will 
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had in her secret heart one wish to gratify — 
before taking his name, and towards this 
end early in January she allowed Howard 
to make an engagement for her to sing 
the solo parts of an oratorio to be brought 
out by the Amphions, a choral society, 
with whom it was a special distinction to 
appear, and whose concerts Roger himself 
made it a point of regularity to attend. 

On the day fixed for the rehearsal, 
Neino with Maud and Howard visited 
New York, and Neino with some trepida- 
tion presented herself before the Amphions 
and their august leader, who rubbed his 
hands, nodded his head, waved his baton 
in salutation, and then gave the signal for 
the performance. 

The Amphions themselves were two 
hundred or more men and women, seated 
decorously in as many chairs. _Individ- 
ually each gave one eye and ear to his 
neighbor, the other eye and ear to the, 
leader and accompanying instruments. 
They sang together, sat~ together and 
stood together like a well trained martial 
body, before which dignified assemblage 
Neino was at first somewhat terrified and 
confused. 

‘‘T] have never sung with chorus, Mr. 
Sharpe,”’ she said. 

‘¢Ah, but you have only to favor us, 
with the solos, Mademoiselle, one, two, 
three,’’ and the great volume of sound 
rolled about and around her, seeming at 
first to overpower her and sink her possi- 
bilities of expression. But soon she felt 


great wave and her own voice lifted cleat 
by the swelling tide of the great theme. 

She knew her solos perfectly, but the 
leader kindly suggested that she rehearse 
them with the piano accompaniment. 

A pale young man with blonde beard 
came forward and seated himself to ac- 
company. He resembled Von Regan, her 
German music master; but he did not 
accompany her as well, and played the: 
accompaniment as though he meant to 
make the most of his distinction. 

Her temper rose with his crescendo, and” 
she turned to the leader and said: 

‘‘Am I tresspassing on Herr Schirmer’s | 
numbers? Is this his solo? I prefer to” 
sing with the orchestra.”’ : 

The leader laughed at her spirit, and 
answered : ‘ 


herself borne as it were on the crest of a 
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‘As you please, mademoiselle, and 
raised his baton to the orchestra, which 
took up the accompaniment with a soft, 
soughing sound of the wood wind instru- 
ments, which inspired Neino to sing as 
she had never sung before. Her voice 
rose triumphant and reached the farthest 
corner of the hall, where in the shadows 
she did not see another form beside Maud 
and Howard. 

‘A Jenny Lind! 


A Sontag! A Nill- 


son! A Patti! What individuality, what 
spontaneity !’’ the leader cried ecstati- 
cally. 


‘‘Now with the chorus; you shall try 
the obligato!”’ 

It was indeed .a great triumph, and her 
eyes shone with happiness when at last 
she joined her friends in the corridor. 


But who was that third? ‘*Oh, Monsieur 
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Roger, not you? It was not for you to 
know till the concert.’ 

There was a strange light in Monsieur 
Roger’s eyes, as he drew her arm within 
his own and clasped her hand. 

‘My child! my child! what sacrifice 
have I asked of you?’”’ 

‘¢ Have I proved myself worthy of you, 
my beloved?’’ she asked tremuously. 
‘That is all I sought.’’ 

‘¢You have shown me a beautiful soul, 
my darling.”’ 

She sang at the great concert, and all 
New York threw flowers at her feet; but 
it was not the ‘‘debut of a new prima 
donna.’”’ It was the one public triumph 
of Neino Sturtevant. 

Freely, without a pang, she laid her tro- 
phies at the feet of the man she loved, and 
gave her voice and her lifeinto his keeping. 


In Exile. 


BY J. 


GERTRUDE MENARD. 


7 OSES, do you grow, I wonder, 
ov 


JY In that cranny of the wall, 
Ug ' 
Where the grey old mosses under 
Catch your dead leaves as they fall, 
Where I came at morn and even 
Just to dream the old sweet dreams, 


That had oft a touch of heaven 


In their swift, illusive gleams ? 


Little brown birds have you builded 
This year. neath the cottage eves, 
That the morning suns have gilded 
Rich gold like the ripened sheaves ? 
Is there just the same sweet clamor 
’Mongst you there at waking time, 
Wheh the radiant dawn’s first glamor 


Fills you with a joy sublime ? 





And lone crickets in the gloaming, 
Are you chirping as of old ? 
Do you know how far I’m roaming, 
From that sheltering home fold ? 
Do you know what bitter longing 
Fills my heart through all these years ? 
That with thoughts of you come thronging, 


To my homesick eyes the tears ? 


Little care you bird and flower, 

Cricket with the mournful hum, 
Where I go in sun or shower, 

If the summers do but come. 
Yet in exile drear and lonely, 

(Small things make my world, I wist!) 
I shall stay my weak heart, only 


Fancying that I am missed. 
















































BY C. M. 
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R. Frederic M. Roscoe looked 

complacently at his reflection 

in the mirror, and certainly 
there was some ex- 
cuse for the smile 
of satisfaction which relaxed his features. 
Mr. Roscoe was a self-made man, and, like 
all self-made men, was a trifle given to laud- 
ing the architect of his fortunes. Barring 
this defect, which was most resented by such 
of his associates as had not been equally for- 
tunate in getting the world to accept them at 
their own quotations Mr. Roscoe was a jolly, 
good fellow, a welcome member of the best 
clubs. 

At forty a man begins to feel that he really 
ought to reward some of the waiting maidens, 
and select one who should worthily preside 
over his household, and wear his name with 
a dignity commensurate with its commercial 
value. Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe was con- 
siderably beyond forty, but, owing to his 
tailor, and a conscience rejoicing in never 
having been cheated, looked even less. 

He was fully aware that he needed a wife, 
and had, some time ago, decided that she 
must be one who could open for him the 
innermost circles of aristocratic society. 

Mr. Roscoe turned to his dressing-table, 
and frowned as he picked up an oblong white 
envelope which had lain unopened since 
the evening before. The frown deepened as 
he read. 

“TI must really end this, 
“ before—"’ 

The door was pushed back, and a tall 
young fellow entered, and, flinging his hat 
upon a chair, and carefully depositing his 
cane upon the table, seized Mr. Roscoe's 
hand, and wrung it with all the whole-souled 
energy of youth. 

‘Upon my word,” said Mr. Roscoe, rescu- 
ing the injured member, and carefully ex- 
amining its surface, ‘‘anyone would think 
youwereshotfromacatapult. Breakfasted?’’ 

“No. Ihave just been assigned a cham- 
ber in the upper regions, and, having 
groomed myself, flew to clasp your han4.’’ 

‘“‘Humph,”’ said Mr, Roscoe. 





” 


he muttered, 
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A Brief Gpisode in a Great Mlan’s Pistorp. 


HOLLOWAY. 


Mr. Hilary Trenton ate his breakfast, 
apparently unconscious that he was the 
cynosure of many bright eyes, albeit a little 
dimmed in watching for the coming man, 
He was a tall, well-formed fellow, with a 
frank, manly face, straightforward brown 
eyes, a love of a moustache, a delicious bari- 
tone and an infectious laugh. 

‘I fancied this place was out of your 
line,’’ said Mr. Roscoe, as the two strolled 
to the ‘post-office. 

“Yes, but since you are here, and I expect 
some friends, I think I can endure it until 
the middle of August.’ 

** Ah, thank you; are they club men?” 

‘‘Feminine, plural, my dear Roscoe, Mrs. 
and Miss Von der Halien; pedigree goes back 
to Noah’s Ark; fortune up to the seventh 
figure. Do you know them?” 

To his immense regret, Mr. Roscoe didn’t. 

He felt his respect for the junior member of 
Roscoe & Trenton greatly increased. ‘“‘ See 
here, Hilary,’’ he said, ‘‘I should like it 
very much if you would just introduce me. 
I have heard that the Von der Hallens were 
the handsomest women in society. You 
might, you know, give them a—that is—ali 
—my rating, you know.”’ 

A pleasant light glowed in Mr. Trenton’s 
eyes. 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ very cheerfully. “‘Theyl 
be on hand about five.’’ 

“Oh, not to-day. I am called away, and 
will be detained until to-morrow noon.” 

Some hours later, Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe 
might be seen traversing the dusty highway 
leading out of Seaburn. He walked with 
the cheerful alacrity of a man going to his 
own execution. As he turned into a lane, 
and paused before the open gate of a house, 
half way down its length, his face was posi-) 
tively repellant. 

The house was a story and a half affair, 
white, with a neat little porch, over which a” 
grape-vine had been trained ; the path lead-— 
ing to the house was bordered with box ; the 
old-fashioned beds of pinks, larkspurs, mafi- 7 
golds, sweet alyssum and china-asters were 
framed in the same stiff setting. 
row of dahlias and sunflowers nodded 
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drowsily at one side of the garden, and a 
hedge of flaming salvia separated it from the 
back. Mr. Roscoe’s eyes rested not upon 
these. He was gazing contemptuously at 
the tall, gaunt woman cutting cabbage in the 
rear, and shrilly inculcating business maxims 
into a red-headed boy standing by a hand- 
cart. ; 
“Look right smart now, Silas,’’ she said, 
her A-flat jarring dreadfully upon Mr. Ros- 
coe’s ears ; ‘‘ don’t let ’em get ahead on you. 
That is wuth ten or ’leven cents, an’ there 
ain’t one in the lot ’s had orter bring less ’n 
five. Waal, Si Douglass, what be you a 
staring at ?”’ 

She turned and beheld the object of Silas’ 
regard, and hastily smoothing down her hair 
beneath the gingham sun-bonnet, buttoning 
the sleeves over the sun-browned arms and 
pulling at her scant calico skirt in a vain 
effort to make it conceal her ankles, ad- 
vanced toward Mr. Roscoe, wiping her hands 
upon her apron, a look of puzzled inquiry 
upon her worn, but not uncomely face. 
Her eyes had the wistful patience of a beast 
of burden. 

Mr. Roscoe doffed his hat with sarcastic 
courtesy. 

“IT suppose you have forgotten me, Mrs. 
Trust !”’ 

She lifted her hands in blank amazement. 

“T want to know! You ain’t Freddie 
Roscoe, son to M’hetibel Green, thet married 
’Riah Roscoe?’ I never would a knowed,”’ 
with a curiously awe-struck intonation as 
she surveyed him; then sturdy New Eng- 
land independence asserting itself. ‘I’m 
downright glad to see you. Won't Melicent 
be astonished? I sez this mornin’, ‘I know 
we’re goin’ to have company, my elbow 
itches so.’ And Melicent, she is so comical, 
sezs, sez she, ‘La! mother, we had orter 
lend you to a hotel keeper in dull times. 
You'd be such a help to his sperrits.’ Been 
pretty spry? You look clean tuckered out.” 

‘‘T am quite well, thank you,” said Mr. 
Roscoe, barely touching the toil-hardened 
palm. 

“Jest walk right into the front room, In 
course you want to see Melicent. She’s 
home Saturdays, you know. - I'll go call her. 
Dinner ’s eanamost ready.”’ 

She threw open the door, and then walked 
to the other end of the porch, a troubled 
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look gathering in her eyes as she quavered 
in a high voice: 

‘“*Melicent, Melicent, where be you?” 

As Mr. Roscoe entered a strong odor of 
corned beef and cabbage assailed his nostrils. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed, ‘does 
she mean to feed me on that swill!” : 

He gazed curiously around. There were 
the same three-backed sofa, horse hair chairs, 
round mahogany table, yellow shades, the 
same tall vases with the dried grasses he had 
looked at fifteen years before. There were 
huge oil paintings of which it might be said 
the artist evinced a strong admiration for the 
primary colors, and a most liberal spirit in 
their applications. All these gems were 
strung very high, and at an angle which 
gave the itnpression that they were about to 
topple over. But there was a convincing 
evidence of the invasion of a higher civiliza- 
tion: a cottage piano stood modestly in a 
corner, and over it hung an exquisite little 
water color, the work of an amateur, framed 
in rustic fashion, yet as plainly out of place 
as a violet ina field of hollyhocks. Mr. 
Roscoe was regarding it wonderingly, ap- 
preciatingly, when he heard a step, and turn- 
ing saw Melicent. She stood very quietly 
by the table. The careful repression of feel- 
ing would have been apparent to a lover’s 
eyes. The yearning in hers was pathetic. 

‘How do you do, Melicent?’’ he said; 
carelessly dropping the hand that would 
have lingered in his. ‘Still at the old 
grind ?’”’ 

‘‘Of course,”’ she answered dropping into 
the chair he placed for her. 

He frowned as if irritated by the implied 
reproach, but remained silent, gazing at the 
downcast face opposite. It was an ‘ineffable 
face,”’ strong in patient womanly sweetness ; 
the cheeks had the rounded contour and 
peachy bloom of youth; the satiny brown 
hair was combed plainly back and coiled iow 
at the back of the well-shaped head. 

Mr. Roscoe noted only the lines about the 
rrouth, the slight droop of the shoulders, 
the niggardly economy of her garb, a plain 
skirted calico. 

‘‘Why, it would be bringing a brown hen 
into an aviary to place such a woman in my 
house,’’ he thought in impatient pity of the 
Frederic Roscoe who had gone forth from 
this very room years before, happy in his 
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troth plight to Melicent Trust. ‘It was a 
wretched mistake, but it will be deucedly 
hard to rectify it.’’ 

Melicent spoke not. She had answered 
her mother’s call with her whole soul over- 
flowing with love for this man whom, for fif- 
feen years,she had placed upon a pedestal with 
her heart as base; a very little would have 
satisfied her—hers was not a demonstrative 
nor exacting nature—and she had received 
a hard crust. She saw not time’s work—the 
self-absorbed, cold pudgy man was to her the 
lithe, eager youth who had left her to gain 
only enough to render marriage feasible ; 
she had never questioned his love. When 
his letters grew cold and infrequent she had 
believed that it was not he who was cruel. 
She dwelt on the days when he*could not 
exist without seeing her; she made her past 
her present. True, she longed to bid him 
cast away the ambition which was so bitter 
a rival, but she was a woman and she must 
be modest, though she suffer the torture of 
Tantalus. 

And her love had grown and magnified 
until it enwrapped her whole being. Every 
niorning she greeted the sun with ‘‘one day 
nearer.’’ Every evening she thanked God 
it 'was one day less. 

And she had placed her idol higher, and 
had gone on worshiping it, offering it in- 
cense and jewels, and wrapping it about 
with the very tissues of her heart, and to- 
day she found it was clay ! 

O God, who hath given to woman so 
much of pain and sorrow, who hath made 
her to suffer that not pen nor tongue can tell ; 
art thou not yet most merciful to have 
given the power to wear a mask, to be 
mute, to smile though the heart-strings be 
snapping ! 

What egotistic sophistry : 

‘“‘Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions 
matched with mine 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine.”’ 

Melicent clasped her hands so that she 
bruised the flesh, perhaps sometning had 
occurred to cause this conduct ; she might be 
wronging him. It was the dying cry of love. 

“‘Frederic,’”’ she said timidly, ‘‘shall I 
call mother to show you to the spare room? 
After dinner I have much to say to you.” 

“TI fear I can’t stay,’’ he said, nervously, 
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“T wouldn't ¢ 





fingering his watch-chain. tl 
have come if it weren’t to save you the ™™ o 
trouble of coming to the city, which. your” Ss 
letter led me to believe you contemplated, © 
The fact is ’— 
Melicent had risen and stood quite calmly Ww 
by the table. She picked up a fallen tidy at 
and, fastened it in its place with careless § tc 
mien. She listlessly turned over the leaves a] 
of a ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and flipped apar di 
ticle of dust from the binding of a Tennyson, le 
She did not look like a woman who had just 7 al 
accepted her fate. Gq ihe 
‘*Melicent,’’ he said desperately—what a Ww 
confounded awkward mess ii was—‘‘ you” ni 
have guessed from letters that we haye™ at 
drifted apart, that there is no similarity of” 
tastes. Of course,’’ continued Mr. Roscoe, pr 
unconsciously drawing himself up as if ad- wi 
dressing a company of magnates, “I belong sa 
to a sphere widely different from yours, bu 
which would demand of my wife ’— as 
Then shame awoke in the man, and he | les 
paused in confusion. th 
‘*Yes,’”? said Melicent clearly, without a~ be 
tremor, ‘‘I understand. You are not more ™ j 
anxious than I to have it off.’ She could 9 m: 
not resist the temptation to reproach him, Ve 
“If I had seen you but once during these in; 
years, had learned what you were, I would is col 
have thanked God forthe opportunity. But} no 
I hadn’t the worldly wisdom which should las 


have taught me that having used my moth: = ‘ 
er’s money to put you where you are, yo 
no longer cared for your stepping-stones.” | 
Mr. Roscoe flushed. He didn’t like to 
knowledge even to himself that the spec 
tion made possible by the widow’s mite had 
been the foundation of his greatness. 
‘Well, I repaid her well,’ he said coarser | 
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ly, ‘‘and sentiment doesn’t enter into busi- ~ wil 
ness relations; I can’t sacrifice myself” —9 duc 
He paused, warned by the scorn of her —§ the 
level eyes. ‘‘I’m sorry we should part likeW® nee 
this,’’ he said, twisting his hat around, aaa the 
moving toward the door. ‘I hope, whem « 
you look it over, you will see it is best.” r tall 
He lingered, with his hand upon the knob. 9% an¢ 
‘‘If ever I can be of any service to you or wit 
yours,’’ he began, experiencing an embar- © his 
rassment and |ittleness entirely foreign to 9% son 
his usual sentiments. He closed the door; E 
softly and slid away, carrying with him an 9% in 
irritating consciousness which rather took 7 low 
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the edge off his relief at having rid himself 
of a burden he had feared would be like 
Sinbad’s. 

II. 

The main piazza was decently filled 
when Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe, faultlessly 
attired, sauntered out and made his way 
toward Hilary. That young gentleman was 
apparentiy absorbed in listening to a very 
distingué lady who was fanning herself indo 
lently while she gazed listlessly at the beach 
and bathers. Standing at her back, with her 
hands resting caressingly upon her shoulders, 
was a tall, slight girl, in the nattiest of ten- 
nis costumes, with the prettiest face imagin- 
able, lighted by saucy, irresistible eyes. 

She spoke to Hilary as Mr. Roscoe ap- 
proached, and the junior member looked up 
with a kindling smile. He made the neces- 
sary introductions with exceeding cordiality, 
but Mr. Roscoe’s manner was decidedly arctic 
as he salaamed to Miss Olympe Von der Hal- 
len. He had adisagreeable conviction that 
this tomboyish looking young woman had 
been ridiculing him, Frederic M. Roscoe!. ~ 

However, it was simply impossible to 
maintain a below-zero temperature in Miss 
Von der Hallen’s society. She was 4 charm- 
ing, kittenish creature, of whose face one 
could only remember how surpassingly, in- 
nocently beautiful it was. The eyes and 
lashes were just perfect. 

“You have come most opportunely,”’ she 
said, smiling upon Mr. Roscoe, and making 
place for his chair in the most matter-of-fact 
way. ‘‘You must decide a question for us. 
We have been discussing the new novels, 
and I hold that they are altogether too 
placid, too microscopic, as it were. I long 
for something that will make me thrill, that 
will lift me out of myself, and yet not re- 
duce me to utter barbarism. Both of 
them maintain that reality is the one thing 
needful in a novel, as if we didn’t have all 
the tame reality we wanted in our lives!’’ 

“T agree with you, said Mr. Roscoe, men- 
tally resolving to do a little more reading, 
and shivering, as he recalled the stony gaze 
with which a Boston lady had once rewarded 
his remark, that he thought James weari- 
some reading, taken continuously. 

He felt a sense of luxurious satisfaction 
in sittmg by this dainty dame, with her 
low-intoned, restful voice, her robe falling in 
VoL , CXVI.—No.fgo. 


such artistie cufves, and her slow moving 
fan exhaling the subtlest of perfumes. 

Poor Melicent, why will you keep thrust- 
ing yourself up in your short bodied, scant- 
skirted gown ? 

Mrs. Von der Hallen shot an incompre- 
hensibly sharp glance at Olympe and Hilary, 
who had moved away a little. 

‘‘Olie, dear, aren’t you in the sun ?”’ 

‘‘No,’”? said Miss Olympe, decidedly. 

Mrs. Von der Hallen’s purr was curiously 
peremptory, as she said: “I wish you 
would.come here, dear.” 

‘‘Harping on the old string?’’ said Mr. 
Trenton, throwing himself down with un- 
ruffed composure. ~‘‘ You should write to 
publishers, they’re the only ones to whom 
you can appeal. They’d be glad of a hint 
about the books the buying public want 
If one of them would make me an offer of a 
dollar a line, I’d give a novel longer than 
one of Admiral Porter’s romances, with a 
thrilling episode, or a hair-breadth escape on 
every second page. But they are so precious 
hard to suit. Why, a chum of mine at eol- 
lege used a bottle of ink every day, and was 
the direct cause of the government receiving 
such an increase of postal that it had to re- 
duce the price of stamps. Well, they used to 
pack them back to him, respectfully declin- 
ing and thanking him for having let them see 
his articles; all that rot, you know. «The 
poor fellow grew discouraged, made a pres- 
ent of his MSS. to his landlady to put under 
her carpet, and took his revenge on the 
world by turning a book-agent. ‘’Tis true, 
tis true, ’tis pity and pity ’tis’tistrue.’ I'd | 
have more perseverance, you may believe. 
I’d batter at their doors until I made them 
take my novel.”’ 

“It would be marvelously entertaining,” 
said Mrs. Von der Hallen. ‘‘I feel sad to 
think Wall Street should have engulfed such 
a promising literateur., Do elaborate your 
ideas.”’ 

‘‘Can’t,’? said Mr. Trenton. ‘‘I am too 
magnanimous. I won’t interfere in another’s - 
track. There’s plenty of grass in my mead- 
ows, more than I can ever turn into hay, 
I’m afraid.” 

Mr. Roscoe listened in stiff disapprobation. 
He didn’t like nonsense, especially when it 
was Hilary’s. That young man monopolized 
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altogether too much of the conversa- 
tion. Why was it that women were always 
ready to listen to twaddle? If they only 
would talk about stocks or something, he 
could rather take the shine off any man. 
They knew well enough howto spend money. 
He shrewdly suspected, however, that when 
it came to weighing the shekels, the fluent 
youths were found wanting. 


Olympe said nothing—she was so pretty 
men asked only the privilege of furtively 
watching her. She was leaning against the 
tailing, her profile very clearly outlined. Mr. 
Roscoe critically decided that if she had her 
hair combed straight back, and was clad in 
an old brown calico, she would be an ordi- 
nary enough young woman. 

- Olympe turned and looked at him, and he 
flushed guiltily. 

‘“‘Mamma, poor Mr. Roscoe is bored to 
death by your dreadful topics! Let us show 
him the beach and the cliff.” Mrs. Von der 
‘Hallen assented, slipping her hand through 
Trenton’s arm, and Mr. Roscoe followed with 
Olympe, 

‘‘Mammia,’’ said Olie at the usual compar- 
ing of notes that evening, “I think Hilary 
gave us a very wrong impression of Mr. Ros- 
coe. I found him a delightful companion.” 

“‘T suppose his wife could have the jewels 
of an empress.”’ 

“You wicked mamma,” giving her a petu- 
lant jerk, ‘I shan’t tell you what Hilary 
said Mr. Roscoe thought of you.” 

‘Perhaps I don’t care,” drawing the 
cropped head caressingly to her shoulder. 
The two stood for a moment gazing at the 
pretty picture in the mirror, then Olympe 
gave her mother a fervent squeeze. 

“Mamma,” she declared, ‘“‘you are the 
handsomest woman in the world!”’ 

“Ah,” said Mrs, Von der Hallen, care- 

_essly, ‘‘that reminds me, Olie, I don’t like 
to have yon call Mr. Trenton, Hilary. You 
aren’t a child now, dear, and you must look 
out for what people will say, you know.”’ 

Olie was silent. 

“‘Olie,” in alarm, noticing how she jabbed 
the pin up and down in the cushion, “you 
don’t care for him iu that way.”’ 

Olie turned around : 

“Oh, you deep, artful mamma! haven’t I 
read you long ago!” 
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III, oy 
Mr. Roscoe rose betimes the next mornin 
to carry out a brilliant idea, which had a6 
sailed him during the watches of the night, 
and aclose observer might have seen hi 
emerging from a florist’s a half ‘hour latep 
wearing a very satisfied expression. The 
same observer might have observed Mr. Hil 
ary Trenton crossing the same threshold prev 
cisely twenty-five minutes after Mr. Roseg 
had shaken its dust from his patent leather 
Mr. Trenton devoted himself to Miss 
Olympe all that day, and seemed to dra 
immense satisfaction from contemplating the 
exquisite bouquet she wore, and wondere 
what the deuce Roscoe meant by smirkig 
so idiotically every time his glances reste 
upon it. 
I do not propose to enumerate or makege 
transcript of all the walks, drives, tete-a-tete 
and rows in which Mr. Roscoe participat 
during the succeeding fortnight. When of 
the fifteenth day, Mr. Roscoe sat down infl 
privacy of his own apartment to post tim 
books, he was appalled at the confusion of 
his accounts. He was sure he was in love 
He no longer cared about the character 
his soup, and indeed only paid sufficient 
tention to his meals to prevent himself from 
presenting a likeness to the before-takim 
individual depicted in patent medicine cw 
Delicate respect for the superiority of i 
male sex prevents mie from recording tii 
hours Mr. Roscoe spent trying on new crav a 
the sulphuric language he'used to his tail 
the agony he endured in mastering la 
tennis, and the torturing rheumatic twinge 
which came after moonlight rows.  Offt 
he asked himself, if the game were worth f 
candle. But these heretical reflections né 
occurred to him when in the company @ 
the Vonder Hallens. He'was then ‘assailét 
by dreadful uncertainty. He was exactly il 
that state so feelingly expressed in th 
lines— 
‘‘How happy could I be with either,” |@ 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” os 
Mrs. Von der Hallen was undoubted 
charming ; but he sometimes thought Olya 
pe merited the superlative ; Mrs. Von de 
Hallen was delightfully sympathetic; si 
was just the’sort who would honor her hi 
band ; Olympe was most lamentably lackif 
in reverence for the superior sex, and yet 
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a » yery original ideas; however, original ideas 
nigh were not required in a wife. Beyond all 
1 hi Mrs. Von der Hallen was by no means so 
“em extravagant in her notions as Miss Olympe; 
laters and while Mr. Roscoe’s commercial instincts 
fs iff * would not permit him to sell his soul for a 
d pray ‘ade-dollar, as an indignant broker had 
™ asserted, he was fully aware that a penny 


saved is a penny earned. 

Hilary was a quantity which Mr. Roscoe 
could not eliminate from his equasions. 
Hilary was in love with the Von der Hal- 
len’s. It gave Mr. Roscoe exquisite satis- 
faction to remember the laws of the land 
when he witnessed Hilary’s ambi-devotion, 
but it was nevertheless very hard to have 
such a rival. 

He lit a cigar and strolled out for a morn- 
ing ramble, deciding to settle upon some 
course of action in the solitary stroll. The 
first whom he encountered as he descended 
the piazza steps were the Von der Hallens 
and the insepafable Hilary. 

Mrs. Von der Hallen was attired in the 
freshest of white dresses, a half open rose 
drooped carelessly from her corsage; the 
deep lace of her white parasol half jealously 
concealed her lovely face. How many 
hearts had been tangled in the meshes of 
that innocent looking parasol! Olympe’s 
white flannel showed hard usage, her sailor 
hat was carelessly pushed back. from her 
' flushed face, and both gentlemen could not 
help drawing an unfavorable comparison 
between the two ladies. 

“Oh, Mr. Roscoe,’’ cried Olympe, “‘ we’ve 
been into town and nearly bought out the 
Natives, besides bringing back with usadear 
old friend, Mr. Sternham. Hil—Mr. Trenton 
“Says you have known him for ages; and 
we've made up a party to go to the cliffs. 
Mamma has an artist friend who came last 
hight, and we’d be delighted to have you 
come too.”’ 

Mrs. Von der Hallen’s eyes had been 
fixed absently upon the ocean. Now’ she 
turned and repeated Olie’s invitation, but 
Mr. Roscoe, struck by a sudden boyish 
pique, refused. Contrary to his expectations 
her countenance remained calmly unaltered. 
He had forgotten that this was no village 
maid. - 

He returned in time to see Olympe setting 
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had a very amusing way of advancing some ' 









forth in Sternham’s jaunty cart. He re ~ 4) 
turned that gentleman’s friendly salutation i 
coldly, though he reflected with much joy - 
that he completely cast Hilary into the ; 
shade, Then it occurred-to him that it was “s 
even possible he cast him into the shade 
also. He laughed scornfully but uneasily at Yi 
the idea. Pshaw, Sternham hadn’t half his 








millions. He threw himself into a chair on © 

the piazza and entered into conversation with , a ie 
his neighbor; but, in the middle of an ani- ‘ 4 
mated political calculation on the Vote of ee t: 





New York State, found himself reckoning 
how many hours must elapse before their 
return. 

He lounged down to the beach. Thete 
were only the nurses and children, grand- 
fathers and girls in the interesting hobble ; he 
dehoy period. He assisted a rosy-legged 
urchin to throw pebbles at the bathers, pat- 
ting his head fraternally, Then he went 
back to his newspaper and the Wall Street 
reports, but without avail. He looked at his 
watch, adjusted his hat with the air of a ; 
determined man, and in fifteen minutes and joa 
fourteen seconds was driving rapidly i~cr 
the road to the cliffs. 

Olympe and Mr. Sternham were comfort- 
ably seated in the shade of a huge parachute, pe 
Olympe was industriously sketching and Mr. ae) 
Sternham was contemplating in silent adora-. it: 
tion the loveliness of the intent,faintly flushed) 4 ©. ~ 
face. In the shadow of the cliffs, Mrs. Von ma 
der Hallen and her friend were listening ta 1s 
Hilary’s reading. ‘3 a 

That young gentleman suddenly, cast his 
eyes townward, and suppressed something 
that sounfled like a naughty exclamation. og 
Mrs. Von der Hallen smiled beneath herlong Fi 
lashes; she didn’t think it necessary to say ta 
she had been watching the approach of Mr.” ‘sg 
Frederic M. Roscoe for some seconds, ripe 

“** By the pricking o’ my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes,” 
said Olympe, mischievously. 

‘“Why,’’ as he deliberately rose, lifted his be 
hat and started! away, ‘‘you aren’t going’to rid 
desert us, Mr. Trenton? Positively, your 
senior partner can’t exist,without you.” 

Hilaty was quite out of sight by the time 2S 
that Mr. Roscoe, having lingered aslongas. 
he could over the tying of his horse, saun- a 
tered toward them with a slightly embar- 
rassed air. : Leg 
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Olympe was about to hail him when her 
mother gave her a quick look. She had just 
glanced into the eyes of the quiet lady beside 
her, but that had been enough, and with a 
sigh of relief she welcomed Mr. Roscoe 
effusively. 

‘“‘I can’t express my ghatitude to you, Mr. 
Roscoe, for having taken pity on us. Mr. 
Trenton has basely deserted us, and Mr. 
Sternham must have been terrified as he 
thought of the task before him. I have a 
most agreeable surprise for you, Mr. Roscoe. 
You remember that charming genre picture, 
‘At the Fireside,’ which was exhibited in 
Fitzdaub’s studio in the spring, and created 
such a furore? Well, let me present you to 
the artist, Miss Trust, my dearest friend. I 
have coaxed her out of her shell, and I de- 
pend on you to add your entreaties to mine 
to induce her to spend the winter in town.”’ 

Had she walked him up to Medusa herself, 
Mr. Roscoe could not have been more petri- 
fied. For the spaceof half a minute he 
stared helplessly at the self-possessed lady 
who acknowledged the introduction with 
easy grace. Hesank down upon the cushion 
Hilary had vacated, with a few inarticulate 
words which died out in his parched throat. 

After a moment he stole a glance at 
Melicent. Heavens, what a stupendous 
change! Her magnificent hair, was fashion- 
ably arranged beneath the most bewitching 
of bonnets, and the pliant grace of her figure 
_ was set off by the most irreproachably fitting 
cloth suit. Beside this stately, swan-necked 
creature, Mrs. Van der Hallen looked dumpy 
and insignificant. Ver friend! He racked 
his brain trying to recall Melicent’s school- 
girl acquaintances. 

And she could paint, had painted a picture 
which had been town-talk. Oh, he could 
kick himself with pleasure! He wondered 
how much Mrs. Von der Hallen knew, then as 
he marked the sweet cordiality of her manner 
he sapiently concluded that Melicent must 
have kept her own counsel. His equanimity 
returned. ‘Miss Trust,” called Olympe, 
“Mr. Sternham and I want to show you 
Jacob’s Rock from the cliffs.’ 

As Melicent walked away, Mr. Roscoe 
felt that fate was propitious, and when Mrs. 
Won der Hallen proposed that they should 
walk along the shore, gladly assented. 

Mr. Roscoe tried to nerve himself for a 


» great effort. 


GREAT MAN’S HISTORY. 


He had invested tcgely 
current literature for the purpose of rez 
up the love scenes, but now his mind was all 
chaos, 4 
It was a wild and picturesque stretch th 
traversed. The rocky‘headland at the south = 
jutted boldly out into the sea, a narrow: 
beach along its base led to a small amphi- — 
theatre, floored with smooth shining sand; . 
at the north the cliffs rose up in towering | 
gloomy masses, their bases washed by thes 
futilely dashing waves. ' 
Neither heeded the sky; the sun shone, / 
the air was delightfully tempered by the! 
sea breeze, they cared no more. But they 
wind had freshened, the sea-gulls screamed’ 
petulantly, the tide came in swifter than] 
usual and on the placid sky were gathering 
cumuli stratus of an ominous hue. Ry 
Mr. Roscoe valiantly seized Mrs. Von ders } 
Hallen’s hand. Be: 
‘Dear little hands,”’ he said,” fervent % 
‘“how I wish they were mine.’ 
Mrs. Von der Hallen looked up, apparently | 


“astonished that Mr. Roscoe should desireg “A 


double allowance. 


a 
Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe became desperate, 7 


His tailor had never considered such am 
emergency, but he flopped right down into i 
the wet sand. tie 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Von der Hallen,’’ he ex oo 
claimed, ‘‘you cannot have failed to mark 
the passion, the love, the adoration I feel 
toward you, you must have observed thaty 
that is, you cannot have failed to observe 
that—that—”’ 4 

“‘T see that you will take cold unless y 
rise immediately. Good heavens!” Sig) 
cried, ‘‘how very high the tide is ! © Oh, hog v 
can we get back !” ~ 

Mr. Roscoe‘assumed a perpendicular, amd) 
looked blankly back. The narrow incom 
was entirely covered with water ; before th 
had gone a third of the way it would a : 
knee high. The sky was black ; a flashg 
light leaped from a murky bank, a sul 1 
rumble made itself heard above the roar 0m 
the waves. 

He glanced helplessly about him in searek 
of some way of escape. A narrow path, 4 such 
as a goat might have made, ran steeply i p 
the cliff, terminating in a ledge. With 1 
agility than gallantry he assisted Mrs. 
der Hallen to gain the ledge ; there, at leas 
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they couldn’t be drowned. She cowered in 
‘g pitiful heap, her face buried in her hands, 
EH and at each thunder crash emitted a shrill 

WH shriek. At last she rose, and clutched Mr. 
ey | Roscoe’s sleeve. 


uth © J can’t stay here,’”’ she protested, hyster- 
OW ically ; ‘‘we must go somewhere.’’* 

hi- “We can’t get up the cliff.” 

id; « “We must.”’ 

ing With helpless resignation, Mr. Frederic 
he ‘ M. Roscoe tried to climb to the ledge above, 


aud, after Herculean effort, succeeded. He 
bent over, and Mrs, Von der Hallen grasped 
his hands with frenzied energy. _ As he 
tugged away, he realized that she must tip 
the scales at a very respectable figure. He 
put forth a mighty effort, and the next thing 
he knew, after a most terrible concussion, 





4 
%; 


We was to find himself lying on the broad of his 
ler pe tack, with the rain beating like sledge- 

4 hammers into his face, and Hilary and Mrs. 
Ly), @@ Von der Hallen anxiously regarding him. 

5 “He's all right now,” said the former, 
ly cheerily ; ‘‘pretty nearly got the last sum- 
2 


° es tions then, Now, can you get up?”’ 

Mr. Roscoe groaned with agony as Hilary 
propelled forward, by force, 
through prickly bushes and tangled under- 
growth, up the almost vertical ascent. 

“It isn’t that knows this 
way,’’ said Hilary to Mrs. Von der Hallen; 
“T fancy that you’d have been in a tight 
| fix if I hadn’t thought of it.”’ 

Suddenly Mr. Roscoe sunk’ to the earth, 
wretchedly 


him main 


every fellow 





exhausted, protesting his ina- 
bility to go a step farther. 


“Then we're off,’ said Hilary ; ‘‘shouldn’t 





jadvise you to stay long; when you get a 
little breath, follow the path, and you’ll be 
all right.’ 

It was nine by the village clock when 
Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe crept up to his 
mom. For the next two days he was in- 
visible, wrestling with the rheumatism and 
adreadful suspicion which tortured his soul. 
)He had fancied that Hilary had—but, pshaw! 

Mrs. Von der Hallen wouldn’t be guilty of 
such miserable folly ; had she not as good as 
Said yes—to be sure it might be so, and yet 
to harm? hadn’t Poe been in the habit of 
Kissing his mother-in-law? 

On the eyening of the third day, incited 
hereto by certain doubts, Mr. Roscoe. rose, 
and, having dressed himse!f elaborately, 
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sent a message to Mrs. Von der Hallen, re- 
questing the favor of a private interview. 
The answer was most propitious, and, with 
heart beating high, he advanced, along the: 
corridor. 
gained the lower halk he met 


As he 
Olympe, flushed and radiant. be 
‘“‘Oh, Mr. Roscoe,’ she said, “I am so Cot 


gladtosee you. Iwas just thinking of you.’’ Oe 

She had been thinking of him, this charm-, 
ing young creature ; perhaps she had dreanied 
of him. 

‘“Were you?”’ he said, tenderly, and he- 
fore she could answer poured out a declara- 
tion of feryent love. 

Five minutes later Mr. Roscoe, a little 
pale and wrathful, resumed his way. ‘“* But 
I’m glad that it is Sternham,”’ he said, as he 
knocked softly at Mrs. Von der Halien’s 
door, ‘‘and she is nothing but a tomboy,”’ ' th 

The apartment was in semi-shade; a large 
screen at one end completely intercepted 
the light from the shaded lamp. : 

Mrs. Von der Hallen was gently rocking 
herself by the window, and gazing out into 
the moonlight. Mr. Roscoe’s courage tose, 

It was impossible to stand in awe of a 
woman rocking herself in that truly femi- 


nine way. 


He fancied her voice a little hoarse as she, Goes 

. . * . ae oP 

answered his tender inquiries concerning her» axe 
Lam | . 


health. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Von der Hallen,’’ he said, 
possessing himself of one of her hands, 
‘you can’t imagine how I have suffered.” 2 SI 

‘Hilary fancied your rheumatism must be 4: 
unusually acute,”’ 

“IT refer to my affections,’’ he said, stiffly. 
“You know you have kept me in cruel sus- 
pense; I again place my happiness at your eg 
feet ; I again offer you the whole love of an ~~" ra 
undivided heart.’’ é é 

“‘T am, perhaps, romantic,’’ said she, ‘‘but e 
am I your first love ?’’ grit 

‘“‘Until I saw your face,’’ said he, dramat- a. 
ically, ‘“‘I never felt my heart quicken its j 
pulsations at sight of woman. Dearest, have 
compassion.’’ 

He again sank upon his knees, and at the , 
same time there was a movement behind the 1 
screen, a suppressed exclamation as it top- 
pled over, and Hilary and Mrs Von der . ‘i 
Hallen stood ‘‘diseovered,’’ and, that I pA 
should have to record such heartless Yipee 
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depravity, their features were convulsed with 
laughter. 

Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe leaped to his feet 
and confronted the Mrs. Von der Hallen in 
the chair, and she, too, rose and surveyed 
him with calm contempt. Melicent Trust’s 
pride had conquered her love. 

“I presume you meant the honor for Mrs. 
Von der Hallen, and as I have been her 
proxy, I know she will not care if I say that 
she respectfully declines. You have mis- 
taken the number of the rooms. Mrs. Von 
der Hallen and Mr. Trenton had just in- 
formed me of their engagement as you 
knocked.”’ 

Mr. Frederic M. Roscoe gave a smothered 


A FIVE O’CLOCK TRAGEDY. 


exclamation, and turned and shook the d 
of the threshold from his feet. 

Mrs. Von der Hallen glanced app: 
sively at Melicent. Her face was pale, b 
she smiled as she met the questioning g 
‘“My friend,” she said, as Hilary s 
softly out, ‘the love of a true woman n 
survives respect.” 

It is feared that the firm of Roscoe 
Trenton will dissolve, and’ Mrs. Von dé 
Hallen does not place much faith in Olym 
pe’s boast that she will coax Mr. Frederii 
M. Roscoe back from Europe to attend 
wedding of Miss Olympe Von der He 
aud Mr, Theodore Sternham. 





A Fwe O'clock Tragedy. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


ED you say you were going this. evening 
ef" To the ball of our friend, Fannie Gray? 
Not there, but you’re going to-morrow ? 

Ge Do you say you are going away? 


Iam pale, you remark. Tea and sealskin 
Are rather o’erpowering at times; _ 

Your friends have all said they were sorry 
You must leave them for far away climes. 


Then, surely, it cannot much matter 
If, just to be odd, / don’t tell 

You again what you’ve heard so repeated ; 
You think ’t would become me as well. 


Not to be so sarcastic and careless, 
When I see all your soul in your eyes? 

But if hearts on our sleeves aren’t the fashion, 
Then soul in our eyes is unwise. 


Do I never remember last summer? 
Perhaps so, sometimes ; but you know 

’Tis said that much thinking makes wrin 
And past twenty they stay and they show, 7 


Will I answer you one single question ? 
I’ve answered you several, kind sir. 
Am Ii going to be married this winter ? 

Perhaps you’d best ask Miss LeMer. 


And why should you ask her such questions? 
Well, knowledge of that kind’s her-forte ; 

Then your interests so soon will be one,— 
To judge from authentic report. 


Pray, why do you look so indignant? 
I might know that you weren't engaged. #7 
How shouldI? You’ve paid her attention 
Since the day that you left me, enraged. 


When you saw me give one tiny rosebud 


To Jennings. 


But what could I say? 


His engagement to Clara was secret, 
And I had to smooth all the way. 


For their meetings, their walks and their letters, 
Between these he'd call upon me; 

For he knew I was true to them both, 
And, naturally, liked me, you see. 


If only you’d waited and trusted. 

They’re going—may you come up to-night?” 
O, Harold, why isn’t it yesterday? 

Last night I—said ‘‘yes”’ to McBright. 








}. and glare outside. 
“little reception-room on the left of the 


were beating down up- 
on the large brick 
building of the Child- 
ren’s Home one mem- 
orable afternoon as I 
stood upon the steps 
waiting for admittance. 
I remember at this pres- 
ent moment how hot the sun felt, how dry 
and dusty the street looked, how hot and 
glaring the red bricks were, and what a 
desolate feeling oppressed my heart. I 
had come to learn the result of a meeting 
of the Board of Managers in reference to 
engaging a teacher for the summer 
months. It was, thought advisable to 
keep the children in-doors during the 
afternoons of the long summer vacation, 
as the sun was hottest then in the un- 
shaded play-ground, and the project was 
formed of having some one come in who 
could teach them songs, and pieces to 
speak, read to them, and amuse them, 
from two o’clock to five every afternoon 
excepting Saturdays. 

A friend of ours, who was one of the 
managers, asked me if I would like the 
position, knowing well, dear kind heart, 
how acceptable the salary of five dollars 
per week would be to me in my straight- 
ened circumstances. So, my name was 
handed in and voted upon by the Board, 
and I had now come to learn the decision 
of that select body. 

The fact that the matter had been de- 
cided by a corporation and my qualifica- 


tions weighed and discussed by an organ-_ 


ized society, filled me with a trepidation 
which I felt was foolish and yet could not 
reason away. I tried to be philosophical, 
but instead, fell into a morbid fit of mus- 
ing while waiting for my ring to be 
answered. 

I was glad when the door was opened 


‘at last by a little girl with red hair and 


freckles. It was a relief to step into the 
high, cool, uncarpeted hall, from the heat 
I was shown into a 


front door and told that Miss Milbury, 


Hy Simple Romance. 
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the matron, for whom I asked, was_en- 
gaged but would see me in a little while 
if I could wait. The room was quite 
dark, the blinds being closed to keep out 
the hot sun, and I was. conscious while 
groping my way toa dimly discerned sofa 
in the corner, of another presence over - 
by thecentre-table. A figure not far from 
six feet in height rose from a chair and 
bowed. I heard a low-murmured ‘‘ good 
afternoon,’’ and feebly returned the greet- 
ing out of courtesy, then sank ‘back jn the 
corner of the sofa in utter discomfiture. 
Faintly as that ‘‘good-afternoon”’ had 
been spoken I had recognized ‘the voice. 
It was Dr. Lendholme at the table there 
in the dimness—the last person I wished 
to meet just at this time. 

It was a most awkward dilemma. 
Should I reveal myself to him and run the 
risk of having to meet a torrent of sharp 
questioning, peremptory. expostulations 
and disapprobation, which I knew would 
be almost sure to follow ; or should I re 
main silent and trust to the dim light in 
the room, accident and fate, not to be- 
tray me? How very provoking to meet 
him here! He had doubtless been called 
in professionally and was waiting to see 
Miss Miibury, as I was. 

And who was Dr. Lendholme, do you 
ask? And why should his unexpected 
presence disturb my equanimity ? 

Well, then, Dr. Lendholme was a young * 
physician of thirty-four or five who was. 
rapidly coming into distinction in the 
city. He lived at the corner of our 
street in a handsome brick block, and a 
maiden aunt kept house for him. My 
mother and I had rooms upstairs in a plain 
comfortable house on a side street lead- 
ing off from the highway upon which Dr. 
Lendholme’s home stood. We were 
therefore near neighbors. 

Our acquaintance began in this wise. 
One afternoon in mid-winter just at dusk, 
mother fell on the icy walk in front of 


our own door and sprained her wrist, and ~ = 


Dr. Lendholme was called in to attend 
her. Perhaps the fact that I was un- 
ceremoniously banished from the room, . 
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instead of being allowed to remain and 
assist him in putting the injured wrist in 
splints, was at the root of my antagonism. 
Tt rankled in my mind'a long time after- 
ward and my cheeks would burn hotly 
whenever I thought of the-cool authora- 
tive manner in which he led me from the 
room that day, and the unpardonably con- 
descending tone in whichhesaid: ‘‘ You 
are too nervous to stay ; 
. better without you.”’ 

He was‘very kind and devoted to 
mother, and she was enthusiastic in her 
ptaises of him: It came out that he was 
in brother Tom’s class at college and 
among his set of fellows, and one Easter 
vacation had been out to our house with 
three or four others for a few day’s visit. 
Oh, how changed our circumstances since 
those bright days! Dear father and Tom 
both dead and our happy home gone. 

Mother remembered Philip Lendholme 
perfectly as soon as he told her about 
himself, but I could not recall him. It 
was not strange, however, for Tom was 
always bringing friends home with him, 
and I was quite a little girl at the time 
he was at college, being ten years younger 
than he. 

The fact that Dr. Lendholme was an 
old friend of my brother’s, in addition to 
his most thoughtful, tender care of her, 
made mother feel very much attached to 
him. He fell to dropping in quite often 
after mother was entirely well and made 
himself perfectly at home in our cosy 
little parlor. He also assumed a sort of 
guardianship over me which my impetu- 
ous nature rebelled against continually. 
I had arrived at the dignified age of’ 
twenty-three and had full confidence in 
my own opinions and judgment, and a 
“spirit of independence that could not 
passively submit to his authority. 

Now I knew perfectly well that this 
presumptious, self-installed guardian of 
mine would not approve of my teaching 
at the Children’s Home during the sum- 
mer, so had begged mother not to say 
anything about it to him. And here I 
had walked straight into the lion’s very 
jaws. What should I do? 

I was just resolving in my mind the 
probabilities of the light from the hall 
streaming in and illuminating our faces 
when Miss Milbury should open the door, 


we shall get on 


when the whole question was settled for? 
me and my indecision brought to a suds) 
den conclusion. Dr. Lendholme got up 
from his chair, walked overto the win. | 
dow, turned the blinds a little to let in ¥ 
more light, took up a fan from the table 
and turned to offer it to me. e 

‘¢What! you, Miss Bessie!’’ he said,” 
very much surprised. Then he laughed 
his genial merry laugh. ‘‘ Well, well if 
this isn’t funny! To sit staring at each 
other in the dark for ten solid minutes % 
and then to find out it is only you and P § 
after all.”’ 

I felt as if I ought. to explain that Thad 
recognized his voice, and was trying to 
frame a suitable apology for not rew Call ‘ 
myself known to him, when he drew up 
his chair and began with his customary § 
directness, bending his keen eyes upon me.) “ 

“Welland what brings you way up 
here this hot-afternoon ?”’ 

‘«T came to see Miss Milbury.”’ f 

‘¢Oh—is she a friend of yours?’ © 

‘‘No, I came on a little matter of busi-_ - 
ness,’’ said I, endeavoring to look uncon#¥ 
cerned in spite of the warm color that. 

came rapidly into my cheeks. e Pe) 

‘« Business? Oh, indeed!”’ Then, ; 
after a pause, during which he gazed. ab a 
me very intently, and the clock upon thems 
mantel seemed to me to tick extremely 
loud, he said: 4 

“« Come now, Miss Bessie, you might | 
just as well tell me the whole story, andy 
kindly save me the trouble of getting 1 is 
out of you question by question.”” Andi 
I knew that he was right, and that By 
might ‘‘ just as well’’ lay the whole casey 
before him unreservedly. Prevaricationy 
would avail me nothing. I had no longet 
any choice in the matter, so told him ally 

He listened attentively till I had fin 
ished, with stern displeasure deepening in¥ 
his face. For the first time I saw him} 
positively angry. He jumped up from 
his chair and strode fiercely up and dow 
the room. 

What was I thinking of forsooth ? Was | 
I bereft of my senses? Why was he no 
consulted? Was he not a safe adviser andl 
confidential friend of the family? 
presumed, however, that I would have ate 
tempted to carry out my head- strong 
scheme in spite of all he could say. Buty 
at least, my mother valued his opiniom: 


a 


iq 
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- would please step up-stairs. 


' She would have listened to him. Perhaps 
’ we were not aware that I was hovering on 

the brink of nervous prostration. He had 
- watched me closely for some time, and 


had tried to look out for my health as far 
as he was permitted to; but the fact 
was my self-will and pride had stood in 
the way of his doing as much for me as 
he wished to; still he had persevered for 
my mother’s sake and dear old Tom’s. 
He begged me to pause and consider that 
I had been working hard all winter over 
my music pupils, and that I was literally 
tired out, and if I did not take a com- 
plete rest during the summer he could not 
answer for the consequences. He would 
come over and talk with my mother that 
yery evening. I must not be allowed this 
time to have my own way. For once I 
must be restrained. He could easily ex- 
plain to Miss Milbury that I was not 
strong enough to take the position. 

I had sat very quietly through his ti- 
rade, growing more composed the more 
excited and vehement he became, till he 
spoke of taking the affair into his own 
hands. My calmness vanished in an instant, 
and my anger knew nobounds. I sprang 
from the sofa, and drawing my small fig- 
ure to its utmost height, confronted him 
with burning cheeks and fiery eyes. 

‘«Dr. Lendholme,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you will 
please explain nothing whatever to Miss 
Milbury. You have no right to interfere 
with my plans. This is my own affair 
entirely, and I consider it extremely pre- 
sumptuous in you to step in in this way 
and take the matter into your own hands. 
I must insist upon my right to decide the 
question myself.’’ 

He looked surprised, and then hurt. 
He was just about to reply, when the door 
opened and the small attendant, with red 
hair and freckles, asked if Dr. Lendholme 
At the door 
he turned, with a slightly deprecatory 
manner, paused an instant, then said in 


- alow voice: 


**T relinquish all responsibility. You 
will take your own course Miss Graham,” 


-bowed, and went out. 


Miss Graham ! 
cold it sounded. 


How dignified and 
I knew he was deeply 


_ offended. He had always called me Miss 
» Bessie from the first of our acquaintance. 
) Lhad’time to regain my composure before 


es. Tay he itd ie AGI 
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Miss Milbury entered. She was a slender 
middle aged lady with gray hair, a strong 
face, and a quiet, direct manner. She 


said she was authorized by the Board of~ 
Managers to engage my services, and ex-_ 


plained to me what the duties would be. 
I had a very pleasant call and went home 
feeling quite happy. 

After our cosy supper I rehearsed the 
afternoon’s performance to mother, giving 


the tragic scene in the reception-room its ” 


due effect, and she laughed till she fairly 
cried, although she knew she ought to 
scold me. 


Dr. Lendholme, and yet I could not 
prevent a little exultant feeling from 
creeping in, to think that I had actually 
come off victorious in one encounter at 
least. 

I began my teaching the following 
Monday afternoon and entered enthusias- 
tically into the work. There were eighty 
children, ranging all the way from four 
years old up to fifteen, with various, types 
of faces, in which all kinds of dispositions 
were shadowed forth. The school-room 
was a wide, long room running from the 
front to the back of the building, with 
windows on three sides, those looking out 
upon the street being screened by cool, 
creeping vines. Settees, arranged in double 
rows with an aisle between, two or three 
low wooden benches and chairs in front, 
and a little cabinet organ constituted the 
furniture of the room. 

It all comes as vividly before me as if.I 
were standing once more in my old place. 
I can see little Harry Wiggins, with the 
other little tots, on the front bench, a 
chubby, rosy, cherub witha mass of yellow 
curly locks,' dark blue eyes, and a dimpled 
red mouth. And Louisa Parker, with 


f 


her pensive oval face, soft olive com-— 


plexion, and melancholy grey eyes. And 
little Mary Proctor on the back seat with 
her spectacles on. Something was the 
matter with her eyes. She was twelve or 
thirteen, but very small for her age, with 


a sensible little woman face, and hair so- 


very blonde that it was almost white. 
The older girls were allowed to sew, and 
little Mary often busied herself with knit- 
ting a small stocking, looking like a cun- 


ning little old grandmother in her-white * < 


hair and spectacles. 





In my heart I think I was, 
truly sorry that I had seriously offended 
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Over at my right, at the end of a settee 
four or five rows back sat Tom Scarbor- 
ough, the only one among all the eighty 
that I felt unable to cope with; he was 
one of the largest. boys, and had a re- 
pulsive face which wore a hardened ex- 
pression seldom seen in one so young. 
There seemed to be something cruel, 
some evil intent always lurking in it 
which made me want to turn away quickly 
whenever by mistake I chanced to look 
directly at him. It may be that I did 
the boy -injustice, and that underneath 
| the forbidding exterior there was more 
feeling than ever came to the surface. I 
tried very hard to interest him and he 
seemed at times to pay attention, but I 
never saw his face light up once in all 
those weeks. Silent and sullen he would 
sit, watching his chance to plague some 
of the smaller boys, or to spur others on 
in mischief. 

And there was Willie sombody (I’ve 
forgotten his last name), whose face re- 
minded me strongly of one of the cherubs, 
the lower one with the pointed chin in 
the. group by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It 
was almost exactly like it—features, con- 
tour-expression, everything. And yet I 
am sorry to say that Willie possessed 
traits that were far from angelic. 

And Jack Baker, with his dark earnest 
face and wide, liquid brown eyes, drink- 
ing in every word of the stories I read 
and told tothem. Quick, sensitive and 
naturally of refined feelings, he soon es- 
poused my cause and would become very 
indignant when the other big boys gave 
me trouble and interrupted the reading. 
Indeed, he was a most devoted little 
knight to me, and I found myself fre- 
quently turning to him for assistance in 
difficult, straits. 

But the tenderest memory of all is of 
little Eric Kelmar, a poor little crippled 
~ child who fell from a high back piazza 
down upon a stone pavement in the yard 
and injured his spine when he was a baby 
of two years. He was about six I think 
at this time, and could roll himself about, 
| Strapped up in a steel frame with wheels 
to it. He was the sweetest, most loving 
little fellow and the pet of the whole 
househo!d. All the children were ready 
to-run at his bidding and to wait upon 
him, and carry him up and down Stairs 


or wherever he wished to go. 
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He had a ; 
finely shaped head, a wide forehead z 

an intellectual face with large, luminous, 
hazel eyes. He was allowed to roam! 
about at his pleasure, staying in ther 
school-room as long’ as he chose and ng) 
longer. He liked best to come in during | 
the last hour and join in a few of the? 
songs that he was specially fond of, ie 
and always wanted to sit close beside 
‘‘Teacher,’’ as hecalled me. So I would® 
place his little chair at the side of the 
organ where I could smile down upon) 
him as I played and see_his little beams g 
face upturned to mine. 

I think the majority of the children en- | 
joyed their summer-vacation school. P¥ 
know I tried very hard to make it pleasam 
ant as well as profitable to them. The) 
first hour—from two to three, we learned” 
new songs. I would give them the words 
line by line, and they would repeat them ™ 
after me, and they were remarkably quick® 
at learning them. Then I would go toy 
the organ ‘and teach them the tune, sing-9 
ing it over till they had caught it correctlys§ 
The second hour I read some entertaining © 
story, and most every afternoon read 
few pages from Dicken’s Child’s History} 
of England, and talked about it, and i 
that way they learned quite a little of 
English history. At, four they had @ 
recess of five minutes, and the last howl 
we spent in singing all the favorite songs 
speaking pieces, and going through a ft 
light gymnastics which they enjoyed ve sy 
much. 

Quite often during the second hou 
some of the youngest little ones would 
have a nice afternoon nap, lulled to sleep 
by the droning of insects outside in th 
summer heat and by the sound of my 
voice reading. One by one the litth 
heads would begin to nod and the sleepy 
eye-lids close, and soon they would be fat 
away in Dreamland. Now these little 
sleeping ones were very apt to serve une 
consciously as targets for chewed-up ba 
of paper (called ‘‘spit-balls’’ in school 
boy parlance), to be fired at by some of 
the restless, mischief-loving boys, ane 
I had to keep my eyes constantly on th 
watch for these flying missiles while ready 
ing and trying to hold the attention @ 
the rest of the children. It'was discout 
aging work sometimes. oo 
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Willie , of the seraphic counten- 
ance, was one of the most persistent 
indulgers in this pastime, and no matter 
how strong the proof against him, would 
always deny that he threw the obnoxious 
piece of wet balled-up paper. Oftentimes 
I would catch him in the very act, but it 
made no difference, he would lie about it 
just the same. I kept him after school 
many times and talked earnestly to him 
about his untruthfulness, and occasionally 
moved him to tears, but my talking did 
not seem to have any permanent effect. 
In a day or-two he would be behaving as 
badly as ever. 

I never shall forget one afternoon when 
the boys had been more unruly than usual 
the last hour. Tom Scarborough had 
thrown a big piece of hard rubber at 
Harry Wiggins and made his nose bleed, 
and I determined to make one last grand 
effort, with all the power that was in me, 
to bring these big cowardly boys to a re- 
alizing sense of the cruelty of these perse- 
cutions of theirs. I did not stop to choose 
my words. They came of themselves, 
burning, forceful, eloquent. Every child 
sat motionless, with eyes riveted on my 
face. I talked to them some fifteen min- 
utes I should say, and then turned -to 
meet Dr. Lendholme’s eyes. He was 
standing at the door with Miss Milbury, 
looking in at the children. I felt embar- 
rassed for a moment, for of course they 
had heard my speech, but I bowed to 
them and went to the organ and played 
the ‘‘ Good Night”’ song, which we al- 
ways closed with. 

I waited to talk a few moments with 
Jack Baker, who always remained behind 
to help me close the organ and gather up 
my books, hoping Dr. Lendholme would 
be gone- when I went out into the hall. 
But no—there he stood waiting for me. 
I had not seen him since that afternoon 
in the reception-room. He had. been in 
once or twice tosee mother when he knew 
I was out. 

‘‘Miss Bessie’ he said in the old 
friendly tone, ‘‘won’t you do methe favor 
to let me take you home to-night? My 
carriage is at the door and it will give me 
the greatest pleasure. Won’t you— 
please ?”’ 

Nothing but my wilful pride prevented 
my accepting the kind offer. But I was 
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both wilful and proud, and so thanked 


him politely and declined. He regarded 
me meditatively a moment, and then 
said gently— 

‘‘You have just made a very thrilling 
and touching appeal to those boys in there 
on thesubject of cruelty. Do not be cruel 
to yourself Miss Bessie. You are very. 
pale to-night and very tired. Let me 
haste you home.’’ . 

Still I would not yield. He was only 
trying a new way to subdue me, I thought. 
Replying carelessly that I did. not feel 


very tired and that he was very kind, but © 


I preferred to go in the horse-car, I went 
into the reception room to put on my 
bonnet, and let him drive away without 
me. 

The summer wore away. The last two 
weeks of school little Eric Kelmar was 
sick and the doctor came every day to 
see him. For some reason he generally 


timed his visits so that he would be there.’ 


when school closed. One night, little 
Eric asked to see me, so I went up. .He 
was so sweet that night, and wanted me 
to hold him in my lap and sing to him; 
So Miss Milbury lifted the tiny mis- 
shapened form from his little bed and 
placed him in my arms, and I rocked 
him, talked, and sang to him. 
observe when the doctor entered the 
room, but after one or twosongs I looked 


up and found him standing over by a - 


window regarding us with a wistful, com- 
passionate gaze. I went on singing, .to 
please Eric, and tried to forget that I had 
another listener. : 
After that first night I went up every 
night and did the same thing, and just as 
regularly Dr. Lendholme would come in 
and stand over by the window and disten, 


with that half tender, half sorrowful ex-~* 


pression which I cannot describe. I 
knew of course that it was Eric, the poor 


little stricken child in my arms, that, 


brought the look into his face. And 
each night he would follow me out into 


I did-not . 


the hall and ask to take me home, and’ 


each night I would thank him and refuse, 


and he would turn back with a patient: 


smile to Eric’s room and leave me to go 
my own way. Was my former peremptory 


guardian trying to bring me to terms by = ~» 


a skilful change of tactics ? 
The last daycame. The children were 
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unusually quiet and attentive, and we had 
a nice afternoon together. I made a little 
farewell speech at the close and bade them 
all good bye, and went up stairs to see 
Eric. The doctor did not come in for a 
wonder, so Eric and I had a nice’ little 
last talk all by ourselves. I was feeling 
very, very weary, and was glad to escape 
his critical eyes. But at the foot of the 
stairs I met him.’ He was just coming up, 
and gave alittle start when he first looked 
‘at me. 

‘« Miss Bessie, my poor child, you look 
very ill. I positively insist upon your 
going home in the carriage to-night,’’ he 
sdid, laying one hand upon mine which 
rested upon the balustrade. 

Had I persevered all these weeks against 
this man’s wishes only to succumb at last? 
I was determined to finish my term of 
service at the Children’s Home without 
the slightest assistance from him, and so 
-began to thank him as usual and to insist 
upon going in the horse-car, when his 
face seemed suddenly to be floating about 

im a mist before my eyes, and fading 
farther and farther away. The next thing 
was total darkness, and then, a blank. 

When I recovered consciousness I found 
myself upon the sofa in the reception- 
room,'with Miss Milbury and Dr. Lend- 
holme standing over me, with a glass of 
water, a fan and salts of ammonia. No 
use to assert independence any longer. I 
was helpless. I stayed upon the sofa while 
the doctor went up to visit little Eric, and 
then was.carefully lifted into his buggy 
and taken, home. Hecarried me up stairs 
in his strong arms to mother. 

‘* Here is the little girl, Mrs. Graham,”’ 
he said tenderly. ‘‘ Put her right to bed. 
She has made a brave fight of it, and now 
we will havea chance to take care of her.’’ 

That was all. Not one word of reproach 
for all my wilfulness, my coldness and 
ingratitude. 

Of the six weeks that followed I have 
not space to write. Suffice it to say, that 
I lay peacefully in my bed and let the 
great world go by as if I had no part or 
lot in it. No-more struggling, no more 


resisting. Dr. Lendholme had his way j 


with me now. 


child, in his strong and tender care. 


Occasionally my accusing conscience | 
would start up and comfort me, and I 7% 
would make up my mind to apologize fully 


and freely for my dreadful conduct to him 
all summer, but I was too weak to make 
the effort. Finally one day, after I was 
able to be out on the parlor sofa, and. we 
were left alone—mother having been 
sent out by him to take an airing—I 
gathered up my courage and ‘plunged in- 
to the subject. 

‘¢Dr. Lendholme, there is something 
that I want to say to you—something I 
ought to have said long ago only I have 
not felt strong enough. I want you to 
know how utterly 1 despise myself for 
treating you the way I did up at the 
Children’s Home, and how sorry I 


have been all —all—this— time —for— J 


every thing, "oe , 

Here I burst out crying, and he came 
to the sofa and knelt down beside me. 

‘*Now, Bessie, you 
another word. I understand all about 
ay 

‘¢But do you know why I wasso per- 


fectly horrid to you all that time and why @ 


I would not let you do anything for me ?”’ 
‘© Yes, dear child, 1 know all the 
whys.” 


me ?”’ 
‘¢ Look up and see, little one.’’ ' 
I dried my eyes and looked up into his 


face bending close down to mine, and saw 


in his glowing eyes something besides full _ 


forgiveness—something which filled me | 


with a nameless trembling fear for one 
brief instant, and then made me, oh so 
wondrously happy ! R , 

The next I knew I was folded close in 
his embrace and my arms were around his 
neck. So held, like a blessed revelation 
it came to me that my life henceforth was 
to be sheltered and cared for as it is given 
to but few wonfen’s lives to be, zx ¢his 
world, 





My unreasoning antago- 7 
nism was all gone and I rested, like a little 9 


need not say 9m 


‘‘And-can you ever, ever forgive 4 
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One Oly Maid. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS. 















ISS Abigail Sayles, was one of 
those white haired energetic 
old maids, of whom people 
say, that ‘‘they are very noble, 
that they have made 
alife forthemselves.”’ 
It is rather tragic, not to have lived a life, 
but to have made one. Twenty-six years ago 
Abigail Sayles, the youngest daughter of the 
late Captain Jonathan Sayles, of Salem, 
stood at a window, gazing out at the old- 
fashioned garden, where spring was holding 
high holiday. Her face was flushed, and 
and her large dark eyes aflame with some 
tremendous emotion. Beside her stood a 
man, speaking in a low eager voice. ‘If 
you could love me Abigail, we might be so 
happy, dear. Think of it; since we were a 
boy and girl together, it has been the same 
with me; I seem always to have loved you.’’ 
She turned from the window, almost with 
violence. ‘‘How dare you speak to me of 
happiness, howcan you speak to me of love, 
when there are such agony and suffering as 
this in the world!’’ She struck the news- 
paper she held, with her clinched hand. 
*‘And you are a man!’ she cried. “Why 
are you not there at the front? Hundreds of 
them dying there, and you, who could help 
—Ah, it is too terrible !’’ she almost sobbed. 
‘‘Ben, Ben,’’ she said softly as he leaned to- 
ward her, ‘‘I cannot, my whole soul is there 
in the south wiih our men.’’ The momen- 
tary tenderness of her face and manner 
changed. ‘‘Why are you not there? I hate 
you; yes, you or any man, who is here, when 
they and the causé are there.’’ There was 
scorn unspeakable in her voice. ‘“‘It kills 
me,’’ she moaned, looking into his white 
face with pleading eyes, “It kills me; I can- 
not stand it, I must go, I am going, I have 
written to say I will come. There is not 
much,’ with a contemptuous glance at her 
hands, ‘“‘that I am fit for, but I can try.’ 
“I may not lift my hand against my con- 
science, and I do not believe in this cause,’’ 
said her lovér sternly. It was the voice of 
his covenat.ting fore-iathers speaking in him ; 
but Benjamin Wentworth was suffering an 
agony, iti the scorn of the woman whom he 
loved. ‘Ben,” she said entreatingly, ‘‘go, 
go for my sake, dear.’”” She came close to 
his side, and caught his hands between hers. 
The paper with it’s black battle ‘stained 
columns fell to the floor between them. “I 
am going down to the hospitals; go to the 
army. I dolove you, and when it is over, 
I will marry you. We will have aright to 
be happy then.’’ She looked almost pro- 
phetic; but for her tender mouth and eyes, 
she might: have been a Sybil. ‘‘No not 
tempt me,” he said ; ‘‘ you cannot shake me. 


I will not fight in an unjust cause.” The’ 


paper lay like a barrier between them, ‘its > 
rustling alone broke the silence that followed" 


this speech, then she wrenched herself from 
him. ‘Iwill never willingly look upon» 
your face again,’’ she cried. ‘I believe you 
are afraid;’’ and so she left him. To her 
half-sisters, the two old Miss Sayles, her 
resolve to go to the hospitals: was a real 
grief. 

These two elderly women and. Abigail 
represented the once large Sayles connection 
in Salem. Her two married brothers were 
appealed to; but they, after numerous letters 
of remonstrance, gave way. “If Abby 
would be discontented and unhappy at home, 
perhaps it was just as well. She was old 
enough to know her own mind, and so it 
might be better, etc., etc., and in the end 
she went. Toa woman keenly sensitive te 
ill-sights and smells, democratic by force of 
reason and heart, but dreading the touch of 
a labor-soiled hand, and shrinking from 
squalor and misery, it was overwhelming, 
Her face grew thin and drawn, almost stony; 
but the woman’s nature responded to’ the 
sublime depths and meaning of the pain and 
horror, Her energy was untiring, her low 
voice of command brought order out of 
chaos, and many a soul went into eternity 
unflinching, because of her dauntless love 
gazing upon its suffering mortality and bid- 
ding it be of good cheer. Her firm, ‘little 
hand could quiet a delirium or stanch a 
wound, and, as one poor fellow expressed it. 
‘She seems as if the pain were her’n as well 
as your’n, and she just dared you to make a 
noise and tell folks how it hurt; as if she'd, 
die to help you if you held yer tongue; but 
she’d kill you if you made a noise.” ’ 

She was quite far down the line now, 
nursing in a hospital, once a tobacco mill, 
For weeks she had not heard from home; 
she had ceased to care; there was exultation 
in’ her work; she had. become a. power. 
Surgeons and nurses alike called for her, 
If an operation worse than usual had to be 
performed, she was the nurse whose nerve 
and delicacy were unfailing; if a ward .were 
overcrowded (and they all were in those 
days) she could find room for the extra, cot. 
Heart and soul she had flung herself into 
the work, and there was happiness in the days 
of toil and nights of watching. She felt 
sure the old ladies had written, but she 
moved about so that the letters had missed 
her. 
home, and she would learn just how many 
times the sun had shone and the rain fallen 
in Salem since she left, and’ how many. jars 


of the white spiced currafts had worked on’ 


the pantry shelves. She was cooking some 
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evel in the clapboard shanty, once the mill 
ying-room, when a nurse brought her a 


- 


letter. There it was, sheet after sheet, in the 


, delicate, refined, receipt-book ' handwriting ; 


‘there was besides an inclosure. The fire 
was slow, and Abigail felt she might glance 
at them before the gruel was done. Like a 
wreeze from the sea, or a wind from a field 
of blooming clover, the home atmosphere 
came to her in those simple lines. She had 
thought she did not care, but now the tears 
ran unheeded down her face, and a sense of 
homesickuess shook her. Outside, the May 
wind tossed the withered pine-needles to and 
fro, and sighed in their cannon-shattered 
branches to her, bees were murmuring in the 
blooming locust trees, and a soft wind, laden 
with petals from the apple trees, touched her 
flushed face. A voice was saying: ‘‘We 
might be so happy, dear.’’ Trembling she 
read on: ‘'You may have seen Benjamin 
Wentworth ere this. Of course you know 
of his having joined the army. I send you 
an inclosure he gave Barbara to forward to 
you. When you see him again, ask him if 
he has any idea how much coloring his 
mother used in her Bohemian jelly. I hope 
he will not consider it a liberty; many per- 
sons, I know, object to parting with a re- 
ceipt, and-where it is a family matter I can 
fully sympathize ; but you may tell him that 
his mother, poor lady, once told me herself; 
and, moreover, she had the receipt of Mrs. 
Leverett Williams. So you see he need have 
no feeling. Ours has lately been much too 
dark.” 

The gruel was burning. Abigail thrust the 
ietter and inclosure into her pocket, and 
turned to her work. She was tempest- 
tossed by emotions, full of amusement at 
Miss Sarah’s tone, as though the burning, 


- bleeding miles about them were a ball-room, 


and she and Wentworth were likely to be 
vis-A-vis in the lancers; her mouth curved 
into an almost merry smile. Gratified vanity 
was her chief feeling. Already she saw the 
tender apologetic acceptance he should have. 
He. had yielded to her, and there was pride 
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as well as love in the flush that rose to her ; f 
“We og 


cheek at the thought of her lover.’’ 
might be so happy, dear.’’ ‘‘We_will,’’ she 


echoed to herself. Turning a corner with — | 


= 


the gruel, she came upon some men carrying © 


a stretcher, and stood aside to let them pass; 
Outside in the mill court, more wounded lay 
on straw, blankets, and the drifted pine. 
needles. Pardon me, if her first feeling 
was impatience at the detention. Forty- 


seven’s gruel was cooling, and in those - 


crowded days moments were hours; and 
wounded men were in’ the quantity. : 

‘‘Oh, Miss Sayles,’r said one of the sur- 
geons, ina tone of relief, as he saw her, 
‘That’s good ; we want you here; it’s a very 
bad case; can you come now?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I’ll get Mrs. Gray to give 47 
his gruel, and come at once. Take him 
into that room, one of the men died this 
morning, and I’ve had the cot fixed; P’ll 
bring a screen.’’ 

“It’s a mighty bad case,’’ the young sur- 
geon said, as they began arranging the cot; 
“I’m afraid it’s all up with him, poor devil. 
He’s literally riddled with shot. It was a 
gallant thing, too; he ran right into a thick 
fire to bring out a comrade.” 

Abigail’s eyes flushed appreciation of the 
deed. The senior surgeon was lifting the 
covering from the wounded man. 

‘‘Ale—k,”’ he said, with a long breath, 
“the poor fellow’s dead already; tell them 
to bring some one else, Tremont, and let the 
men take him away. Don’t go, please, Miss 
Sayles, we’re sure to want you,”’ as Abigail 
turned toward the door. 
an instant on the dead man’s face. 

‘“Oh, my God!’’ she cried. Shattered as 
he was, she knew him—it was Wentworth, 
She read his letter that evening in the dusk, 
when consciousness had come back to her, 

“T have paid the price you asked of me— 
my self-respect; without it, I am still yours, 
Benjamin Wentworth.” 


other people’s cares. ~ ; 
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Digmare, Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire. 


Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; : 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to mortify my flesh 
Just for to day. 


Let no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; __ 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In seasons gay; 

Let me be faithful to thy grace, 
Just for to-day. 


And if to-day my life 
Should eb away, 

Give me thy sacraments divine, 
Sweet Lord, to-day. 


’s cleansing fires 
tief be my stay; 
Oh, bid me, if to-day I die, 
Come home to-day. 


In Purgato 
Bri 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do net pray; 

But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 


—WRITTEN BY A SISTER OF CHARITY. | 


Her eyes rested for. 


7 


And so Miss Abi- | 
gail Sayles is still Miss Abigail Sayles, a | 
lonely woman, who’s life is a patchwork of 7 
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The Fashions. 





A flonthly Resume of Practical flatters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





on 


, E may grumble about the 
fashions and fashion’s 
caprices, but when any 
fashion is really becom- 
ing, it will not be kicked 
out-of-doors, no matter 
however strong the 
kicks may be, The 
century old fashions 
which. are being revived by many are being 
looked upon with disfavor; but they are not 
totally without charm, for, one thing, they are 
certainly more economical than the double or 
treble draped skirts, for which such yards and 
yards of material are required, 

Soft silk jackets belted like the new Garibaldi 
waists, or else mere blouses with fine tucks from 
the neck down in a point, and at the tops of 
sleeves, are made of scarlet, cream, old rose, or 
blue surah, and of shot silks, are to be worn in 
the afternoon or at home in the evenings, with 
skirts of black silk, or lace, veiling, or fine wool, 
The bodices have drawing-strings around the 
waist line, with the part below thrust below the 
dress-skirt. The tucked Garibaldi waist has a 
short basque visible below the belt; many have 
feather stitching upon the tucks; these bodices 
are excellent for wearing with old skirts whose 
waists are defaced or worn. 

' The ever popular Jersey still remains in favor, 
notwithstanding it has undergone so many 
changes ; from its beginning as an almost skin-tight 
basque, with few seams, to the elegant bodice 
that it has now become, with as many boned 
seams as a full-dress corsage, and finished with a 
vest, or gathered to a pointed yoke that is wrought 
all-over with threads of gold and steel; sucha 

| Jersey ot bronze-green wool, with skirts of bronze 
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foulard silk with red or yellow figures, is exceed- 


ingly pretty for a young girl; white wool skirts 
with gold or steel trimming would also be appro- 


priate with this Jersey. Grey wool Jerseys with 
a finely tucked blouse vest of Gobelin blue India 
silk, also copper red and cream color Jerseys 
with V-shaped bands and girdle of gold and steel 
galloon, are very stylish. 

Each day new trimmings are being opened, 
and so exquisitely beautiful that they take away 
the every-day aspect of dress. Gold and tinsel of 
every delicate gradation of color play their part, 
as well as every conceivable tint, so well blended 
that they cease to individually assert themselves, 
and yet simply produce one harmonious tone. 
Vet, with all the.wealth of choice which exists in 
the new trimmings, many gowns for all occasions 
have none at all, and, miradile dictu, no mixtures 
of materials ; for, though plain and striped goods 
are worn with the plain material intermixed, it 
would seem to be far more fashionable to make 
the entire gown either of striped or the plain stuff 
alone. The metal laces dre very novel in torchon 
patterns worked in gold or silver thread, instead 
of with silk or thread, and they are rich looking. 
They are being used on the front and panels of 
skirts, and laid upon white cloth they form very 
elaborate vests to cloth gowns in turn with others, — 
fgr such waistcoats are movable, 


Wash dresses are to be worn greatly this sea- 
son, if the prophets are right, this is to be a hot 
summer, and the chief desideratum is that’ they 
should be of such a texture as to last a long time 
without washing. Many new trimmings give this 
desirable result. For example, the mauresgue, 
worked in buttonhole stitch on a thick ground, is 
just the pattern of a certain kind of Venetian 
point, and a new oatmeal cloth galloon worked © 
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in many colored silks; but these sink into insig- 


~ closely resemble the carmelites of old days. 


nificance beside some open-worked straight-edged 
galloons, which have been introduced with the 
cotton embroidery; gold, silver, red, blue, and 
tinsel threads giving a wonderful effect, with but 


little work, and are used around skirts and as 


panels. It is the shot effects introduced into all 
the range of trimmings which exactly match the 
new materials, and give so much importance to 
them, 

The laces this year are neither écru or yellow, 
but just \tea-tinted a soft and becoming tone, 
Point de Genes is one of the most useful kind of 
laces for ladies’ and children’s dresses in white 
and tea color, with a bobbin edge, worked on a 
net foundation. Point d’Irelande is a term ap- 
plied to a serviceable and beautiful lace, which 
certainly does not come from the Emerald Isle. 
Valenciennes is cheaper and finer in quality. 
Blonde and silk laces are used, and a white lace 
in Chantilly patterns is as pretty and durable as 
the black. 

Morning dresses are made with a plaited blouse 
bodice confined round the waist by a wide sash 
tied in front or at the side. The skirt is simply 
plaited all around, and just puffed up a little at 
the back. The material can be cashmere, veil- 
ing, or wash goods. The bodice, if desired, is 
frequently plaited on to a small shoulder-piece of 
silk or velvet. The sleeves are full and gathered 
on to a band to match the shoulder-piece. 

Tailor-made gowns retain all their popularity, 
and will be worn throughout the summer for cool 
days and traveling. 

A few descriptions will show the prevailing 
styles. A mixture of grey and white faced cloth, 
@ most durable kind, the same of which liveries 
are made, had the skirt arranged in plain white, 
cloth, the long draperies of the grey cloth, the 


bodice trimmed with a broad, handsome gold 


and silver galloon, which does not tarnish. This, 
like most of the bodices, fastened invisibly, the 
galloon going in a straight line down the front. 
Many other gowns had fancy linen vests, with 
just a fold or box-plait down the centre. A sty- 
lish yachting dress had broad perpendicular 


‘bands of white braid round the petticoat, the 


blue serge draped over this; on the bodice the 
same braid had been-carried down the centre of 
the front, with revers turning from it, the buttons 
employed showing a monogram. As the summer 
advances there will be a greater demand for the 
light-colored pretty hygienic cloths, which 
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They are light and drape well, and are partion! 
larly well suited to young girls when made with 
linen vests and high collars. A boating, dregg 
was made with a blue and white striped petti ¥ 
coat, the lines going horizontally, the same form 41 
ing the yoke to the bodice and the sleeves, Be 
low the yoke, bordered with blue white- edged 
braid, came a full gathered bodice of the serge: 
which also formed the draperies, beneath which » 
the stripes peeped again. . This is certainly quite 
a new, departure, having the sleeves and the 
yoke distinct from the bodice. Another novel 
idea is the introduction of white lambskin agy) 
collars and cuffs; the white is pure, it is alm 
everlasting wear, and can be cleaned with vga 
clay when at last it gets dirty, which it will < 
do for some time, ° ? 
So universal is the union of tone in colors, that 
it asserts itself in the tulles and gauzes used 
millinery, which show a double face. There 
a fine make of gossamer gauze, such as was 
sometimes for veils; the woof blue, the w 
golden-brown, varying in every light. There | 
are many new materials for millinery, Liss) 
of two shades of the same tone and mousseling) 
de soie are finely embroidered’ with white am 
gold and other tinsel; and scarfs of the san 
material are worked in such a way that they 
strong and stiff enough to stand up in thef 
shaped plaitings which are introduced on thé 
fronts of many bonnets, while some of the - 
has been kilt plaited before embroidering, "3 
order to give it substance. Bonnet crowns amily 
coronets ready for using are embroidered 
shape and bead ruchings and coronets are to Bay 
had for the same purpose. a 
To be fashionable, artificial flowers must mda 
nearly approach to nature. Indeed, natural) 
grasses, natural lavender, and rose stems sw »! 
jected to certain processes, which make th 
durable, are mixed with bouquets, which look 
if they had just been gathered, small bun 
standing up loosely, the stems visibly tied y 
grasses. Cowslips, tulips, sweet peas, 
hyacinths, blue bells, cornflowers and dandeliof 
intermixed with blowaways, these are what fil 
most favor. Stiff hard bunches arranged as Wer 
have been accustomed to see them a long whit 
are now out of date, the more careless and 
studied floral arrangements are the better. 
Tinsel even asserts itself in the florist dep urt 
ment in the form of gold rosebuds set in a cli 
ter of leaves,and as silver stems hung wil 
Venetian shells for aigrettes, . which 
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resemble lilies of the valley starting from a bed of 
ostrich feathers. A new roseleaf has been 
brought out this season which boasts of the 
fleshy transparency of the real flower, and in- 
deed almost any of the present blooms might be 
mistaken for real, save after a very close inspec- 
tion. 

At last black stockings have been made so 
that it is claimed even if boiled in soda they will 
snot change color. At the present time when 
black hosiery is so universally worn, this is 
certainly a very important consideration. Stock- 
ings are another article of apparel now appearing 
in unprecedented richness. Some very beau- 
tiful ones are composed of bands of Chantilly 
lace, alternating with open work of web-like 
fineness effected in black silk, while correspond- 
ing examples in white are due to Brussels and 
Honiton lace, the latter sometimes apparent as 
insertion, and frequently in medallions, divided 
by satin stitch embroidery. Scarcely less deli- 
cate are others, on which an embroidery of 
flowers is seen upon open work effected by the 
loom, while a stocking a trifle more substantial, 
display rows of tiny steel and gold beads on a 
woven transparency. 

Silk gloves are now going to wear well, for 
they fave been brought out with kid tips to the 
fingers—quite a novelty. 

There is a tendency to use lace more gener- 
ously with demi-toilettes for the afternoon, some 
ladies are returning to the handsome real laces 
so long laid aside, while the merchants still find 
their best profit in the fine hand woven imitation 
laces salong popular, Gauzes, net, blonde and 
silk muslins, together with ribbons, are combined 
with frills and jabots of lace in plastrons, vests, 
and fichus of various kinds. 

Paper underclothing is a novelty which is 
again coming forward, and this time promises to 
have even more success than it had when it made 
its first appearance some years ago, It is made 
much stronger now than it used to be, even when 
it represents the finest lace linen, and it is also 
lighter than it was formerly. 

I must also say a word on the new corsets, which 
are being made now, to flatten the bust instead 
of throwing it upwards, and making it bulge for- 
ward, almost in a point. The breast is to appear 
more natural, more in its real place now. 

I must now tell you of a couple of house and 
“tea” robes. Among the latter, I noted a 
pink velveteen robe, edged all around with a 
pinked-out ruching of pink silk, and open in 
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front, over an underskirt of white lace, gathered 
into the neck by a ruching of the pinked-out silk, 
and at the waist a pink belt proceeding from 
beneath the open velvet robe, 

Another one is of canvas lace, lined with pink 
or any other colored poplin. Always two ‘pairs 
of sleeves; the under-sleeves like the under- 
dress, and fulled into the wrists, and the other 
long, wide, and loose, to match the over-dress. 

For a tea-dress, a blue-brocaded velveteen, 
opened at the side, over a striped skirt of blue 
satin and black lace insertion; black lace ruch- 
ing round the neck,and black lace Bishop sleeves 
under the open brocade sleeves. 

Children’s Fashions. 

Gowns for the little ones are made in a variety 
of styles and shapes, many being duplicates of 
those made for older persons, The Empire 
dress, adopted as it is by ladies, is also being 
used for young girls evening gowns. The style 
is eminently youthful, and alone becomes theg 
fresh slenderness of early youth. The plainness. 
of the skirt, the childish sash, the draped fichu 
corsage, all are ridiculous on a woman of digni-> 
fied, matronly figure. 

Smocking is daily gaining ground for indoor 
gowns of girls between the ages of four and four- 


_ teen, all the originality being displayed in the- 


method of smocking, the shape the secured por- 
tions assume. Usually the smocking is at the 
neck and waist, and great ingenuity is here dis- 
played; but the smocking can be at the neck 
only, the fulness at the waist being restrained by 
a sash. In soft silks and woolens smocked 
dresses are exceedingly pretty, and they are the 
healthiest of all, leaving the limbs free and un- 
confined, and what weight they have being en- 
tirely suspended on the shoulders, as all physi- 
cians advise. 

A pretty gown for a girl of nine has a plaited 
skirt of red voile. The corsage is very original. 
It is long waisted, edged witha plaiting of voile, 
and is shorter at the back than in front, where it 
terminates in a deep, gradual point. The fronts 
are finely plaited up each edge, and they are 
slightly open to show a plastron of red silk with 
a broad band of gold braid up the centre. A 
sash encircles the waist, drawn into a point to 
follow the shape of the corsage basques, It is of 
soft red silk, and ties in a large long bow at the 
back. The wide turned-down collar is of red 
silk, with a band of gold braid sewn around it 
in the middle, not at the edge, making it appear 
as a piece of pekin with two red stripes and one 
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gold. The sleeves are original; they are of 
voile, with plaited panel running from shoulder 
to wrist, at the elbow being a red silk puff, The 
cuffs are of silk and gold braid, arranged like the 
collar. To accompany this dress a red sailor-hat 
is provided, with wide, round brim; simply 
trimmed with red ribbon. 

A pretty walking dress for a little girl is of 
beige cashmere and brown velvet. The skirt is 
arranged in large double box-plaits, over which 
falls a graceful tunic, caught up on the left to 
form a coquillé tablier. The corsage has plaited 
fronts, widely open, over a velvet plastron orna- 
mented with fancy gold braid; the plaits are 
held at the waist with bows, then fall free as 
basques, the velvet plastron terminating ina deep, 
sharp point. The dog collar and cuffs are of 
velvet, ornamented with medallions of braid. 
The braid on the plastron designs two points, 
one on the bust, the other at the waist. 

Sailor-hats are popular for little girls. They 

‘are of a Specially pretty shape, with crown of me- 
dium height and wide, round brim, They are 
made in all colors, and are generally trimmed 
with ribbon to match, Some are of straw in two 
colors, either placed in alternate rings, or the 
brim is one color, the crown another. 

All the new hats partake more or less of the 
sailor shape, and very pretty they are with their 
wide, low crowns and wide brims extending well 
over the face, but smaller at the sides and back. 
They are trimmed on the top of the crown with 
tall aigrette bows to give the requisite height 
without the effect of weight. A wide-brimmed 
hat, with tall, wide crown, is apt to look too vol- 
uminous, and the requisite height can well be 
simulated by a light and graceful bow or aigrette. 
Children do not require this added height to such 
an extent as do ladies, 

A charming hat, for a girl of ten years, is of 
white straw, very fine and glossy. The brim is 
wide and is turned up at the back, and is lined 
with plaited white lace, the scallops of which 
form a pretty edging to the brim. The hat is 
worn well on the head, so that the wide brim 
shades the face. The crown is tall and conical, 
and is literally covered with plumes of white 
ostrich feathers mixed with white moiré ribbon. 
A few large marguerites are placed on the left 
side, and a long white ostrich feather droops in 
the back over the hair. The brim is held to the 
crown by large loops of moiré ribbon, It is a 
very dressy hat. 

Another model is of beige color straw, the brim 
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turned up on the left and at the back. It is lined ® 
with velvet of the same shade, and is edged with ® 
a ruche of scarlet faille. The crown is draped i 
with bow coquillés of beige color lace mingled | 
with loops of red faille ribbon, a red pen plume 
securing the lace on the left, the ends of which 
merges into a silver arrow. Metal arrows and” 
daggers are very fashionable for spring hats, 

The toilette to accompany this beige and red 
hat is of beige velvet, beige cashmere embroid:? 
ered with red flowers, and red silk. The skirt ig» 
of velvet cut up in panels to show plaitings of red 
silk beneath. The polonaise is of the~embroid: x 
ered material, with draped tablier looped at the 
sides, and long back drapery. The corsage is 
open, edged with plaits, which outline a pretty » 
crossed waistcoat of velvet fastening over a ches 
misette of plaited red silk. The sleeves are full 
to the elbow, where they terminate in a red sill” 
cuff and tight under-sleeves of beige velvet. The 
high reversed collar, open in front, is of beige) 
velvet lined and edged with a cording of red silk 
and filled in with a plaited dog-collar of red silky 
fastened to the plaited chemisette. Any colony 





that harmonize well can be selected for this cos 
tume with equally good effect. A. M. G, ei 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. . ‘ 

Fic. 1. Evening gown, made in the princes§) 
form, made of figured gauze over plain satin, the 
skirt is plain with a long train, the front is of 
white lace with ribbon bows draping the side 
The front of bodice is covered with lace to com 
respond with skirt. Sleeves made of puffs 
lace and gauze. " 
Fic. 2; Walking costume made of plaid woolen : 
the skirt is trimmed with velvet upon ‘the lef 
side and laced up. The bodice has a basquéy 
with velvet band, collar, revere and cuffs, lace re 
upon the left side. Straw hat trimmed with} i 
i 


cast 


velvet and feathers. 
Fic. 3. Walking costume of Absinthe greem 
Henrietta cloth. The skirt is entirely covered 
by long drapery of the green, except on the leftsides ; 
where the drapery spreads apart, and shows a 
part of the skirt which is faced with Suéde colon 
bordered with a band of velvet and trimm 4 
with cord passementerie. The bodice is pointed ; 
with a vest of Suéde color, and passementeri€™ 
above it upon the green. Green rush bonnet) 
trimmed with ribbon and flowers. i 
Fic. 4. Walking costume of terra-cotta cash#y 
mere and moiré. The moiré skirt is hung im’ 
loose plaits; on the left side it is open and di 
plays a wide space draped with cream white 
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cashmere. The back is draped like a polonaise. 
The bodice is pointed with a plastron of white 
cashmere in the front, with moiré revers at the 
Ornaments of silk passementerie trim the 
Hat of straw trimmed with 
yelvet and feathers, 

Fic. 5. Dinner gown made of shot silk, the 


sides, 
waist and skirt, 


wnderskirt is plain, the overdress draped and 
covered with small bead buttons. Round bodice 
with belt, plaited plastron coming down across 
the bodice from left shoulder where it is fastened 
bya ribbon bow. Upper part of sleeves puffed 
and trimmed with bows. 

Fic. 6. Reception toilette made of Gobelin 
blue and white The front 


breadth and right side is of the white, embroid- 


faille francaise. 


ered with silver and gold, the yest, collar, revers 
and cuffs being embroidered to correspond, The 
skirt is draped long in both front and back and 
is of the Gobelin color, the bodice has a basque 
tack, pointed in front. 
Fic. 7. 
Fic. 8. Bonnet of yellow lace braid witha 


Fancy straw hat with rolled brim. 


soft crown. 

Fic. 9. New sailor-hat of black fancy straw, 
the brim wider in front than at the back. 

Fic. 10. Directoire bonnet of white Neapoli- 
tan interwoven with yellow straw. 

Fic. 11. Bonnet of beige-colored straw galloon 
in alternate close and open bands. 

Fic. 12, A modified sailor-hat for a young 
girl with the crown higher and the brim wider 
at the front than at the back. 
blue, with an edge of mixed straw. 

Fic. 13. The new English walking hat, it .s of 


It is of plain dark 


grey straw, the straw sewed lengthwise on the 
crown, with an insertion of dark blue straw be- 
tween, and a band of the same borders the brim, 

Fics. 14 and 15. Front and back of walking 
costume for lady, made of brown India silk, 
the skirt is straight in the back with sash loop, 
side plaits in front and large box-plait at the 
side. Jacket bodice with loose front, loose 
blouse of surah underneath. Straw hat of same 
shade trimmed with silk and gauze. 

Fic. 16. Bodice made of silk cut with straps that 
lap over and fasten across the front, vest and 
collar embroidered in gold. 

Fic. 17. Morning jacket of cashmere braided, 
figured lace net forms a plastron up the front, 

Fic. 18. Jacket for house wear made of silk, 
embfoidered in colored bouquets, it is trimmed 
with plaited collar, vest and revers of plain silk. 
Fic. 19. Bodice for wool dress, the basque is 
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‘formed of fine plaits with plain pieces falling 


overthem. The collar and cuffs correspond. 

Fic. 20, Cloak for infant made of embroidered 
cashmere or muslin, a wide sash fastened around 
the waist. 

Fic. 21. Suit for boy of six years, made of 
white or blue flannel, ornamented with silk em- 
broidery. - 

Fic. 22. Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
string-colored bunting flannel striped with dark 
blue. Belt, shaped cuffs, turned down coat collar, 
and neck band of blue terry velvet. Plaited bib 
Buttons in speckled 
Hat of string-colored straw trimmed with 
velvet and birds. 


in printed French cambric, 
stone, 


Fic. 23. Dress for girl of seven years, the 
skirt and drapery of beige zephyr, checked with 
terra-cotta, cluster of red velvet ribbon on the 
side, looping upthe drapery. Jacket of pin-headed 
cloth, opening on a full front of beige canvas. 
Straight collar and cuffs in the checked material. 
Hat of straw trimmed with the two colors, parasol 
of red surah. 

Fic. 24. Frock for girl of five years, itismade 


of pink cotton tufted with ruby chenille. The 
collar, cuffs, and belt are in ruby velvet. The 
yoke is composed of small bouillonnés, A broad 


edging of open work embroidery, borders the 
edge of skirt, and broad loops of the velvet fall 
in front. 
velvet. 

Fic. 25. Parasol of black lace embroidered 
with jet, point d’esprit net covering each rib, 
upon the outside. It is edged all around with a 
fall of lace. Handle of wood with a silver oxi- 
dized ball upon the end. 


Hat of ruby straw trimmed with 


Fic. 26. Parasol of cream color satin covered 
with black lace, carved wood handle. 

Fic. 27. Parasol of white lace, trimmed with 
ribbon loops and bow, and white lace around the 
end, Carved ivory handle, 

Fic. 28. Octagon parasol of finely plaited mus- 
lin, gauze or crepe, ornamented with bands of em- 
broidery or lace, and finished off with’ a plaiting 
of point d’esprit net veiling; a flounce of soft- 
mauresque lace. Bows of bright colored terry 
velvet, corresponding or contrasting with the 
thin silk lining. Handle of light tinted wood. 
carved in imitation of a cable. 

Fic. 29. Sun umbrella of blue and white 
striped surah, handle of natural wood. 

Fic. 30. Sun umbrella of dark green silk 
lined with red. Wood handle and bow of ribbon. 
Fic. 31. Sun umbrella of red surah, lined 
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with the same shade, wood handle and ribbon 
bow. 

Fic. 32. Indoor costume, made of India silk, 
trimmed with ribbed plush. Princess shape, 
made with a plaited plastron, extending below 
the waist, and three plaited flounces, edged each 
side by a broad band of plush, extending from 
the shoulder to the bottom of skirt. The side 
piece is gauged to below the hip, and then hang- 
ing in loose plaits, the back being also plaited. 
Coat sleeve, with deep cuffs. 

Fic. 33. Street costume, in cashmere and 
striped beige. Box-plaited skirt, braided on the 
narrow plaits, broad and narrow plaits alternat- 
ing. Tunic in striped beige, arranged in folds 
in front, and forming a pointed apron, caught up 
to the hips at the sides, and draped full at the 
back, Jacket body, with loose fronts, showing 
the vest. Coatsleeve. Bonnet of straw trimmed 
with lace, ribbon and flowers. 

Fic. 34. Chemise for lady, made of cambric 
muslin, the upper part is formed of rows of lace 
and muslin insertion with ribbon run through it. 

Fic. 35. Nightdress for child with tucked 
front, edged with insertion and lace, a band of 
insertion around the neck and sleeves. 

Fic. 36. Nightdress for lady, made of colored 
figured surah, with cuffs and collar of plain 
surah edged with lace. These are also made 
out of colored cambric. 

Fic. 37. Apron for girl of five years, with 
tucked front, 
skirt with insertion and edging, band of em- 
broidery around the waist. 

Fic. 38. Front and back of apron for child of 
three years, made of linen ornamented with out- 
lining. 

Fic. 39. Drawers for lady, trimmed with lace 
insertion, edging, and tucks. 

A pretty dress for a child of eight is made 
with a plain, full skirt of plaid woolen and a 
jacket of grey cloth; under the pointed open 
fronts of the jacket is a full Russian blouse of 
cream challie, crossed at the waist by a broad 
folded sash of soft grey silk, which is tied in a 
large bow and ends at the back, and takes the 
place ofa drapery. Below the band the blouse 
is plaited in rather wide flat plaits, and is cut at 
the edge in a diagonal line, making a flat, plaited 
drapery, longer on the right than on the left side. 
The jacket fronts are jeined at the waist and a 
little above by a grey cord; the turned-down 
collar is of cloth, and the sleeves are also of grey 
cloth, with grey silk cuffs, and a puff of the 
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trimmed around the neck and.- 


- 
a | 


cream challie reaching from the shoulder nearly 
to the elbow, 

A very neat and practical dress, suitable for q 
girl from eleven to fifteen years of age, is made 
with a plain full skirt of woolen material, with 
groups of narrow stripes in various colors on 4 
beige ground. The pointed tablier, draped high 
on each side, and the puffed back drapery are of 

_plain beige material. The corsage is of the 
same, with a turned-down collar of brown velvet 
ending squarely on the chest, with draperies 
starting from beneath it and terminating ing 
point at the waist. The collar and draperies 
frame a gauged plastron of surah, matching the 
predominant color in the stripes, and mounted 
on a velvet collar-band, The cuffs are also of 
velvet, and a beige ribbon band round the waist 
is tied in a bow with long ends on the left side 

Polonaises are also made in a similar manney 
either with the draperies alike on both sides, or 
long on one side and short on the other. A 
pretty style of corsage for young girls is draped 
from the point of the shoulder over a plaited or 
gathered plastron and chemisette combined, 
made of surah in the same or a contrasting color, 
but mostly in cream surah 

Wash dresses for young girls will be chiefly 
made with full bodices gathered at the shouk 








ders, the right side crossing over the left side 
and embroidered at the edge with silver-grey 
silk. The full short-waisted bodice is mounted 
on a deep square yoke embroidered in the same 
way, and the collar and cuffs are also embrok 
dered with silver-grey silk, A soft silk sash, if 
the same delicate shade, is folded twice a 
full bodices gathered at the shoulders, the right 
side crossing over the left side, and embroidered. 
at the edge with silver-grey silk. The full short: 
waisted bodice is mounted on a deep square yolk 
embroidered in the same way, and the colla 
and cuffs are also embroidered with the silver 
grey silk. A soft silk sash, in the same delicaté 
shade, is folded twice round the waist, which is 
in its natural position, and knotted under the 
left arm, . 3 
Nearly all the hats for spring wear are @ 
straw, with trimmings of ribbon only ; the _ 
colors, so fashionable for bonnets and young | 
ladies’ hats, are not much adopted for child f 
wear, but wide and handsome plain and fang } 
ribbons are much used for the large bows willl 
which the hats are trimmed a little to one side 4 
the front. High-browned shapes, with brims je 
on one side or in front, prevail over all others 
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NEW YorK, May, 1888. 

There is nothing more remarkable in its way, 
than the social revolution that our daily life is 
undergoing, without any one being in the least 
aware that any important change is taking place 
atall. Part of this revolution is the difference 
in the attitude of women towards each other— 
and by far the larger part—their new outlook 
upon the rest of the world. 

The recent “International Council,” held in 
Washington, D. C., by women, is one of the 
strongest evidences of the strength, and all-per- 
vading character of this new departure. It was 
called, inspired, maintained, engineered, and the 
heavy financial responsibilities entirely assumed 
by women. 

It was called to celebrate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the National Woman Suffrage Association; 
but it invited the co-operation of all other national 
organizations of women, to aid in the discussion 
of vital questions, and gathered them from Eng- 
land and France, Sweden and Norway, Finland 
and India, while Canada and every State and ter- 
titory in the United States, sent its contingent or 








representative. The popularinterest attached to 
the subjects, their comprehensiveness, and the 
ability with which they were discussed, were fully 
shown by the packing of Albaugh’s great Opera 
House, morning and evening for eight days, in- 
cluding two Sundays, by paying audiences, in a 
tity so little interested in women’s movements, 
and so heterogeneous in character as Washington. 
The coupon tickets entitling the holder to a seat 
were nearly all sold for the entire session before 
the doors were opened, and so great was the 
crowd of those who only came for the day, or 
what might be called a single performance, that 
purchasers of season tickets were compelled to be 
in their seats early to be able to reach them, or 
not find them appropriated. Doubtless many 
were drawn by curiosity to see the group of nota- 
ble women who occupied the platform, But the 
Majority were certainly attracted by the admira- 
ble grouping and distribution of the subjects, and 
held by the ability and earnestness of the speak- 
ets. Much was, without doubt, left out, that 
might and should have found a place. Some 
subjects obtained undue prominence, and “some 
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people had opportunities that would have been 
better placed in the hands of others. But this was 
inevitable. The wonder was that with the ma- 
terial to choose from, the few hands to do the 
work, the necessity for accepting that which is 
available, so much was done and so well done, 
and such grand results obtained, Men accus- 
tomed to politics and political conventions were 
astonished. They were prepared to laugh, to scoff, 
to jeer, but they know what is required to produce 
certain results, and they were too much impressed 
by the magnitude of what had been accomplished 
to ridicule the workers, They said “the women 
have done a big thing, how did they manage it?” 
The wonder of it was that it paid for itself. The 
money put out came back. Conventions usually 
cost a “bar’l” of somebody’s money; but here 
was a convention that the public was eager to pay 
for, and that yet occupied itself with such de- 
bated and debatable subjects as ‘ Education,” 
« Philanthropics,” and social problems of various 
kinds, as well as every phase of the “Woman,” 
and the industrial questions. The statements, 
while overlooking much that women have done, 
included reports upon the present condition and 
prospects of women in different countries, and 
massed the evidence of their present activities 
with impressive force, It wasthe first Council” 
in the history of the world, that brought together 
so many and varied interests, and diversity of 
opinions, and women did it. It was‘a pity in one 
way, that it was done by the Suffrage Society—° 
so broad an idea ought to have had its origin in 

the “ Woman’s Congress” —otherwise known as 

the “ Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en,” if that organization fulfilled its mission, But 

the fact that it did not, only shows that leaders 

who have had experience, and know how to do 

things, generally do them, and that the world is 

carried forward in its own way, without any re- 

gard to individual ideas of fitness. 

In the meantime, notwithstanding the presum- 
ably unpopular foundation, the representatives of 
the Council, both native and foreign, received 
the most flattering attention from a number of 
Senators and their wives, and other distinguished 
members of Washington society. Senator and 
Mrs. Palmer, of Michigan, gave the foreign 
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delegates a magnificent reception, to which all del- 
egates and many others were invited. Ex-Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Stanford opened their spacious and 
beautiful house to the “Council” and fifteen 
hundred other guests on the following afternoons, 
and receptions of less magnitude and complimen- 
tary to individuals, were given by Mrs. Caroline 
H. Dall, the Shakespearean writer and author 
of numerous biographical and literary works; 
Mrs. Jean Davenport Lander, the widow of Gen- 
eral Lander, and since her retirement from the 
stage, a resident of Washington; Mrs. W. F. 
Alto- 
gether the Council was a brilliant social, as well 
as intellectual, strategical, and it may be said, 


Morse, formerly of New York and others. 


political success, and justified the formation of a 
permanent Committee charged with the duty of 
repeating the enterprise on the International 
basis every three years. What has become of 
the society girl? is a question that has begun to 
agitate the small mind of the society young man; 
the difficulty is that she no longer has “time” for 
“«sassiety, She is becoming a person of affairs— 
gives her days to “readings” and “lectures,’» 
her evenings to working-girls clubs, or amateur 
plays for charitable purposes. The society young 
man is as yet impervious to ideas, but he likes to 
be seen sometimes with a “swell” girl on the 
“avenue,” and he is mildly shocked at the 
brisk way she is beginning to assume, and her 
voluntary contact with the “lower classes,” (his 
father kept a little soap and candle shop, and his 
mother scrubbed it, and “minded” it alternately 
and indiscriminately), but that was forty years 
ago. Marriage is not at all so much a matter of 
course as it was formerly, when girls reach a 
marriageable age, and fathers are very willing 
their daughters should find a vocation, either to 
occupy spare time or make them self-supporting, 
for the chances for matrimony are principally of 
a kind that only add another member to the 
family to be taken care of. The stage and the 
periodical press are the two most attractive fields 
for the energies of the modern girl, and the re- 
cruits in both these directions are obtained largely 
from “society ” sources. 

If the cost and magnificence attendant upon 
two weddings which took place recently, be any 
gauge of what is generally expected on these 
“occasions by the fair daughters of a republic, it is 
not surprising that weddings are becoming less 
numerous. The bridal] dresses for both of these 
were of thick soft white satin, very rich and un- 
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crushable, but one was embroidered with pup 
silver upon the entire front, and draped y 
India silk muslin which served as a back-grow 
for the dainty sprays of orange blossoms. The 
bridesmaids, six in number, wore embroidered 
silk muslin made over surah, and lavishly trimmed 
with white moiré ribbons. The full sleeves wer 
to the elbow, with standing puffs, caught in with 
bows of ribbon. The mother of the bride wor 
olive-green satin embroidered with gold, and ong 
of her sisters’ golden brown moiré striped with 
the darker shade in dull thick satin, and satiy 
basque bodice with real mechlin lace vest, bom 
net of mechlin lace, trimmed with brown moi 
ribbon striped with lace, and brown shaded satig 
leaves, 

The trousseaus were made by the clever young 
importing modistes, McNay and Nichols, of Wet 
Thirty-fifth Street, and among the dresses: were 
several that embodied ‘the freshest and most ab 
tractive ideas of the season. A grey-blue silk 
for example, with a reverse side in pale gold, wa 
combined with a gold brocaded stripe, used fa 
the back of the bodice, and panels, the plain far 
the full front, the gold revers arranged artisit 
ally as a vest. 

A Bengaline was checked on one side, am 
striped in shades of red, white and gold on tht 
other; the ground was dark smoke blue. Thi 
is capable of an almost infinite diversity of m# 
nipulation in the hands of a skilful worker. # 
poppy-red silk was covered with cream lace, om] 
side draped very gracefully, the other shi 
and with moiré ribbons run in, and finished a 
the terminations with bunches of narrow molt 
loops and ends. 

A lovely India silk was of old blue in gradi 
ated dots and crescents upon a cream ground 
and another displayed showed brown twigs % 
powdery white blossoms upon a grey-blue groumil 
A peach-colored canvas was combined 
Bengaline, the drapery showing the selvedge 
border and forming high curtain folds. A lo ely 
tea-gown was of striped grey satin and pale pi 
moiré, with front of delicate pink ‘silk cove’ oi 
with a narrow striped, thread-patterned blag 
lace. The traveling dress was of smoke-coloret) 
cashmere with sash and panels of moiré, and af] 
exquisite morning gown was of cream wool <4 
embroidered silk dots, and crepe de chine from) 
tied with rich picot-edged corded-ribbon, 

The crossed and surplice effects were unifo 
and the simplest materials were made over silk 
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The trains were perfectly plain, the satin plaiting 
and masses of tulle quilting being placed on the 
inside. 

Among the Easter festivals have been several 
which afforded young women an opportunity to 
wear their grandmothers’ gowns or display quaint 
national or esthetic costumes. The most char- 
acteristic of these was the « Faas” festival at Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany’s artistic studio on Seventy-second 
Street, which was gotten up for the benefit of the 
New York Infirmary, largely by the energy of 
Mrs. Thomas Hicks. A descendant of Lord 


Fairfax of Virginia wore a deep rose-pink silk- ’ 


quilted petticoat, with brocade over-dress, and 
charming little cap with pearls. There was a 
Rubens costume, also, with broad-brimmed white 
hat and feathers. Many-colored eggs were hung 
by ribbons. From a “ pussy willow ” tree, quaint 
little damsels sold fresh eggs in straw baskets 
tied with ribbons. 


“Fashing Thursday in Venice” was in aid of 
the Hahnemann Hospital, and was the “car- 
nival” dances over again, arranged by Carl 
Marwig. Some of the people came from Wash- 
ington to assist, and it was given on two even- 
ings (April r1th‘and 12th), but it hardly paid 
for the labor and trouble, and could not have 
much more than covered the cost of getting it 
up, It was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Later in the month an event occurred at the 
new Berkely Lyceum which will probably gradu- 
ate a number of amateurs to the professional 
stage. Among the young ladies who took part 
in the plays presented were Miss Mildred Con- 
way, daughter of Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Miss 
Annie Lippincott, who has studied abroad for 
the operatic stage and is the daughter of “Grace 
Greenwood,”’ the Misses Annie and Rita Law- 
rence, Miss Victoria Siddons and others, There 
is one curious drawback, however, to the success 
of our young women in any character but their 
own. They are not pliable, Girls are bright, 
alert, self-reliant and full of energy and ambi- 
tion, but they do not cultivate feeling; on the 
contrary it is what fathers and mothers dread 
and the age discourages it. If they experience 
feelings of any kind it is made a duty to suppress 
it, and though some girls throw themselve$ into 
the artificial life of the stage in a sort of protest 
against the conventions of their lives, they find 
little in modern society drama, or the pastoral 
comedy of a hundred years ago, to voice the 


intelligent aspiration of an “educated woman, 
On all sides they are told to be practical and 
they become hard and business-like. They are 
at home in a tailor-made suit, but not in an 
antique gown, for they are fast losing the atmo- 
sphere of leisure and repose which formed so 
potent a charm and distinguishing a character- 
istic of the lady of the last generation. 


The Union League Club of New York is estab- 
lishing a character for the enterprise and variety, 
as well as excellence of its art exhibitions. Its 
latest display was supplementary to the usual 
monthly exhibitions, and consisted of a large 
and exceedingly fine collection of the work of 
American women etchers at home and abroad. 
Thirty-six women artists were represented, twelve 
of whom are credited to Philadelphia, and of 
these the majority show excellent work. There 
was a time, and not so long ago, when Mrs. 
Eliza Greatorex had the field almost wholly to 
herself, now five hundred etched pictures cover 
the walls of three rooms, and though the number 
and quality show amazing industry and knowl 
edge of this branch of art on the part of the Art 
Committee, yet there are still a few women 
etchers whose work is not represented. The 
subjects are varied and usually good. Mrs. 
Greatorex sends her Ober-Ammergan sketches 
and old Dutch meeting-houses, Miss E. D. 
Clements a portrait of Edmondo de Amicis and 
a picture of Mont. St. Michel, Miss Helen 
Oakford, of New Haven, sends a portrait of 
President Porter of Yale, and a sketch of Yale 
Campus. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, Mrs. Nimmo 
Moran, the wife of Thomas Moran, and Mrs, 
Emily Moran, are among the prominent workers, 
and there are sketches by Miss Dillaye, Mrs. C. 
V. Richardson, Miss Eleanor Greatorex and 
others which merit attention. One fault which 
is almost inexcusable in etching, is to copy 
‘‘after” something or somebody. An etching 
a copy of the thing itself not 





should be original 
of its pictured semblance. 


Easter has been further brightened by a course 
of lectures by different persons, upon a variety 
of topics of current interest, for which Mrs. 
Courtland Palmer has given the use of her par- 
lors, closing with a reading by Mrs, John Sher- 
wood of her paper upon the relation of the 
«« Nineteenth Century Club to Society.” After 
this we proceed to veil our pictures, pack away 
winter furs, and consider how we shall spend the 
summer, 
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The season for fruit festivals, garden parties, 
and other delightful social events is near at hand, 
and already our fashionable ladies are preparing 
appropriate toilettes for themselves and their 
beautiful daughters, Suitable materials for all 
occasions are shown in most charming varieties, 
from the pure white fabrics for fair graduates to 
the variously colored tissues in China, India» 
Surah, and other summer silks, with light weight 
woolen goods, fine cotton fabrics, and dainty 
laces. Sharpless Brothers have particularly com- 
prehensive assortments of all kinds of dress goods, 
from rich black and colored silks to inexpensive 
lawns and muslins, and, for the benefit of out of 
town buyers, they have just prepared a price list 
of summer specialties which will be sent to any 
of our readers who will write for it to Sharpless 
Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
will also be sent, 


Samples of any desired dress fabrics 


The newest parasols, intended for general ser- 
vice, are rather large, the smaller ones being re- 
served for carriage use. White lace, moiré, and 
muslins are utilized in their construction, also 
black lace, fancy gauze, striped, plaided, or om- 
bré satins and silks. Our American manufactur- 
ers—Wright Brothers & Co., of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago—have introduced 
some. most effective novelties in parasols. Die 
Modenwelt, a curious shade, has eight ribs, with 
fullzd,or plain cover, under smaller outside cover 
of lace. An extreme novelty, with nine ribs, is 
called the Manola. It has a drapery of lace, and 
assumes a three-pointed star appearance. In 
black and colors, La Normandie is presented in 
satin, biege or black net, with drapery along 
outer edge, and three-rayed star in centre, The 
handles of the new parasols are long, handsome, 
and in some instances extremely quaint. 


Velutina, a new fabric, comes in rich dark hues 
for street costumes, neutral shades for home 
dresses, and delicate tones for tea-gowns and 
evening robes, and is just the correct weight for 
late spring and summer wear without other wrap. 
Velutina has the pliable foundation, the neat sur- 
face pile, and the lustrous finish of Lyons silk 
velvet, at much less cost, being in three grades, 
respectively, 75 cents, $1.00, and $1.25 a yard; 
and as Velutina is a far more enduring material 
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than the silk pile goods, it has become a favored 
substitute for Lyons velvet, and is largely used 
in the formation of theatrical costumes, as well as 
for dresses intended to be worn upon various so- 
cial occasions. Samples of Velutina, and the new 
catalogue of costumes and accessories for theatri- 
cals and athletics, can be procured from E, Rid- 
ley & Sons, Grand and Allen Streets, New York, 


The new costumes and dresses all have enough 
back skirt fulness to need support and to meet 
the requirements of the latest styles in dress, 
Weston & Wells have just introduced a shapely 
folding bustle of braided wire, which is correct 
in size, light in weight, and entirely comfortable, 
and forms an agreeable and graceful addition to 
a stylish toilette, Weston & Wells, 1017;Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., are manufacturers 
and retailers of the new folding braided wire 


bustle, and all the well-known varieties of health ~ 


braided wire dress improvers. 


To make satisfactory underwear, the house-~ 


mother must have a good muslin, and about the 


best material for every day service is the King | 


Philip muslin that costs only 12% cents a yard. 
A superior grade of cotton cloth is the Imperial 
cambric, made of combed cotton of the finest 
fibre, It is of delicate but strong threads, evenly 
woven, and with soft, beautiful finish, agreeable 
to sew by hand or machine, These muslins will 





not turn yellow from washing. For samples of 


King Philip muslin and Imperial cambric write 
to King Philip Mills, Worth Street, New York. 


Soap is a nursery necessity, and all mothers 
naturally want to know of the very purest and 
mildest soap to use on the tender skin of each 
darling, and the very best I know about is the 


Dermal soap of Colgate & Co., made specially © 


for such service, without perfume, except the 


delicate odors of the vegetable oils used in its 


composition ; and, as it is prepared in the most 


careful possible manner, it can safely be said to ~ 


be the purest and mildest soap made, Lettuce is 
another of Colgate’s very high class soaps, How- 
ever, from 103 choice kinds of soap made by 
those celebrated manufacturers, dozens of spe- 
cialties are worthy of commendation, as are also 
their superior handkerchief extracts and fine, de- 
licate, but lasting toilet waters. 
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Imitation is proverbially the sincerest flattery. 
Undoubtedly, in most cases, such flattery is agree- 
able; but the owners of a popular proprietary 
article are pardonable if they resent such imita- 
tion. Pearline,an article whose merits have been 
judiciously advertised and are widely known, has 
achieved a popularity which makes it the mark 
ofimitators. These latter are being overhauled 
jn various courts throughout the country for ped- 
dling a compound put up like Pearline, which 
they represent to be the genuine article, As 
some persons have been deceived by these un- 
scrupulous tricksters, the exposure of their meth- 
ods will have the effect of stopping a swindling 
traffic by which many have been victimized. 


Every housekeeper knows or ought to know 
about Durkee’s salad dressing and cold meat 
sauce, which keeps good for years, is always 
ready for use, and saves anxiety and trouble, for 
so few modern maids know how to make a. first- 
class dressing. Most convenient for sojourners:at 
summer places, and housewives generally are 
Durkee & Co.’s furnished cases filled with boxes, 
bottles, cans and packages of the Gauntlet Brand 
Specialties, embracing every pepper, salt, spice, 
and sauce needed for seasoning or flavoring food, 
For further information address Durkee '& Co., 
New York. 


During the summer solstice it is often impossi- 
ble to keep milk perfectly sweet, hence the need 
of a food for babies that can be used without 
milk. Carnrick’s Soluble Food is something 
which can be prepared with water instead of 
milk, is nourishing and digests as easily as the 
mother’s milk, To know more about this deli- 
cious food, which is good for invalids as well as 
babies, write for “Our Baby’s First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland, to Reed and Carn- 
tick, New York, 


MARVELLOUS EFFICACY.—Sunburn, redness, 
chilblains, chaps, and light cutaneous affections 
are cured by Creme Simon, recommended by all 
doctors of Paris, and adopted by every lady of 
fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes the 
skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J, Simon, 
36 Rue de Provence, Paris, and Park & Tilford’s, 
New York. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, the well-known Phila- 
delphia merchants, are always interesting them- 
selves in the welfare and happiness of their 
employés, and their latest scheme is that of 
biulding a Summer Hotel, where the vacations 
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of those who have no special place for summer 
sojourning selected, or no old folks at home ” 
to visit, can be pleasantly spent. There is a 
rumor that an approved cite for such a building 
is located on Seven Mile Beach, near the ro- 
mantic city Avalon, that bright spot in the sea 
where the red berries gleam amid green foliage 
in mid-winter, and in the spring-time the per- 
fumed breath of rare tropical blossoms mingles 
with the spicy odor of cedar and pine, and the 
health-laden breezes from over salt waters, a 
condition unknown in any other spot on the 
Jersey coast. 


A number of inquiries regarding the novel 
and convenient Elastic suits, those exclusive 
Philadelphia specialties, demand a compre- 
hensive reply. The material used in their 
construction is Jersey or elastic cloth in various 
qualities and weights for different seasons. It is 
made in black, white, solid colors, fine stripes 
and in mixtures of two shades or combination 
hues. The suits variously cost $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, 
$10, $12, $13, $14, $15,and upto $20. The suits 
consist of basque or tailor-made waist of elastic 
cloth without lining, perfect in shape, and artisti- 
cally finished; accompanied with enough of the 
same material for making the skirt, These cos- 
tumes are inexpensive because they do not re- 
quire trimming; however, if desirable, they 
puffings of surah or 
bands, or ornaments of braid. The new circulars 
of elastic suits for this season, with samples of 
the fashionable elastic materials for outing, travel- 
ing and general wear can be procured direct 
from manufacturer of the elastic cloth, 
and the costumes from Lewis S. Cox, 1220 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


can be garnished with 


the 


Before going away for the summer the marking 
of the family underwear must be accomplished, 
and it is well to know that Payson’s Ink is per- 
fectly indelible, it grows black at once and stays 
black no matter how often the garment marked 
with it, may be washed. 


Busy children are very rarely troublesome. An 
ordinary toy soon wearies an active child who 
is in earnest even in playing. About the most 
amusing and instructive method of keeping busy 
hands from getting into mischief is to give the 
little one a box of Anchor Stone Building Blocks, 
and then let him or her build houses, bridges, 
castles and stores at will. Older people with 
taste for architecture will enjoy making experi- 
ments with these blocks as well as the young folks. 


In writing to any house mentioned in « The Shopper,” pléase mention GoDEy’s LApy’s Book. 
















































Gladiolus, and How two Treat. 


In a former article, I spoke of bulbs. Those 
flowering in summer are among the most satisfac- 
tory. One of the easiest bulbs to cultivate, and 
adapted to culture in the open ground (though it 
may be grown in vases or large pots), is the 
Gladiolus. It is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion of late, and really it is small wonder, for the 
improvements that have been made in it since its 
first discovery, is truly wonderful, through hy- 
bridization it has been brought to. perfection 
almost. And certainly, it isalmost incomparable 
in its beauty of ccloring, beautifully shaped 
flowers and large spikes of bloom. It can hardly 
be compared to the variety first known to the trade. 

It was first discovered on the Cape of Good 
Hope, growing in the hard, baked, red and rather 
sandy soil. But I find these hybridized ones 
delight in a rich loamy soil, the deeper and more 
mellow it is, the better for them. I know of no 
flower (and this I say after due deliberation) 
which can equal the Gladiolus for gorgeous color- 
ing and brilliant display. 
are better than when planted singly, but a large 
bed of them is infinitely the better way. This I 
had the past summer, the bed planted with over 
six hundred bulbs, and upwards of two hundred 


Planted in clumps they 


named varieties, not a common one among them. 
From the first day’s blooming until the last spike 
of bloom ,had withered away, they were indeed 
“things of beauty and joy” 
lasted. I think I have struck the keynote to 
their successful culture, from the tiny seed to the 
flowering bulb. It is an interesting study all the 


as long as they 


way through, and though you have to wait three 
years until. they bloom from seed, yet patience 
has its sure reward in the end. 

To begin at the beginning, as the story books 
say. Secure seed from a reliable seedsman, 
remove,the brown husk in which the seed is en- 
closed and plant, (if in the open ground) in a 
sunny sheltered spot. The ground must be mel- 
low to some depth, four inches at least, plant in 
rows two inches apart and at least two inches 
deep, sifting fine soil on top to this depth as a 
covering, sprinkle well and cover with old car- 
peting, or boards along each row, this prevents 
the soil from baking and also retains the mois- 
ture, the seeds are slow in germinating, so some 
little patience is required. , 
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When they have made their appearance above 
ground, keep the ground free of weeds, and cul 
tivate gently with a table fork, so as to disturb 
the rootlets as little as possible. Cared for in 
this manner, and if the weather be dry, frequently 
watered they will grow until October, when they 
may be dug, dried and put in paper bags or shak 
low boxes of dry sand ina dry cellar, to remain 
When you 
dig them, you will be surprised to see the size of 
the bulblet formed from the tiny seed, You are 
never sure just what you will have from seed 
and herein lies, sometimes a great surprise, for it 
often will have some very 
Instead of planting in 
the open ground, the seeds may be planted ina 
hot-bed which is not in use, this method has if§ 
advantages, as the glass may be used as a shelter 
and will also aid in the germination of the seeds, 


dormant until the following spring. 


turns out you 
choice and lovely colors. 


In planting the large bulbs, have the ground 


rich, mellow and finely pulverized to a good 
depth. I plant the bulbs at least four inches 
deep, they can resist drouth far better if planted 
in this way. I always begin planting the last of 
April if the weather is favorable, and for succes 
ion of bloom until the first of June, If a drouth 
should come, a mulch of leaves, grass or some 
thing which will retain the moisture should bé 
given them, and water well at least every third 
evening untila rain. I give this as my mode of 
cultivation, I am aware they will grow after@ 
fashion, if not given this treatment, but if wanted 
in the greatest perfection, try this plan, rememe_ 
bering the old adage “there is no excellence) 
without great labor.” Bulbs treated in this mate 
ner will grow tv a size to astonish a novice, often 
weighing four ounces when dug. 
forgot to say I hoed between the rows of bulbs. 
at least once a week, previous to mulching, The 
ground was then in fine order for receiving thé? 
mulch, as the moisture could easily penetrate to 


the bulb. Of the varieties I have cultivated, F 
would class as excellent ones, Martha Washings 


ton, fine yellow, though hardly a lemon yellow, 
as described by some florists. It branches well, 
and produces a number of fine spikes, I count if 
one of the best. The old Eugene Scribe, #7 
still good, light pink flamed with carmine, it is) 
good old stand-by. a 
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Le Poussin is a jewel, light red, with a la ‘ 5 
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Felician David is a beauty, so is 


white throat. 
Marie Du Mortier; in fact there are so many 
beauties in the named varieties that it is hard to 
But in lauding these named 


choose from them. 
varieties, I would not say aught against the 
mixed un-named varieties, sent out at such cheap 
rates by so many dealers. You are sure to have 
some specially fine ones and without knowing it, 
you will really have some named ones after all, 
which you can determine from descriptive list in 
catalogues. If you have never cared for these 
brilliant flowering bulbs, try them this year, get 
interested in them, and see how the fascination 
for growing them will grow upon you. 

The Tygridia, a summer flowering bulb comes 
in three colors, yellow, red, and white. I have 
grown them all; they are pretty; one flower 
lasts but a day, but new ones appear every morn- 
ing; of the easiest cultivation; they may be 
planted in May, or earlier, and will bloom well 
in July and continue until Fall, in a good situa- 
tion, Well worthy a trial by every plant lover. 
The bulbs may be cared the same as Gladiolus, 
And 


speaking of these deliciously scented flowers 


though I treat them same as Tube-roses, 


makes me think here is another bulb we can 
scarcely pass by; its cultivation has become so 
general now, that we see it growing in almost 
every garden, and yet we do not always see it in 
bloom in these same places, and there are many 
complaints of its non-blooming propensities. 
There may be a dozen reasons why it does not 
bloom. A bulb must be three years old to be 
blooming size. Again a bulb which das bloomed 
will not do soa second time, so the old bulbs should 
be culled out and put by themselves, and planted 
to raise young bulbs, I have planted the bulbs 
in the open ground, but you have to wait until 
you are sure there is no danger of frost, and this 
makes it rather late. Plant in pots and the pots 
sunk to their rim in the open border is the better 
way, as on the approach of frost, if there are any 
which show signs of bloom, they may be removed 
Another, 
and one of the principal reasons for their failure 


to the house without disturbing them. 


to bloom is their having been kept where frost , 


has reached them.” The flower germ is in the 
bulb and if the bulb is the least touched with 
frost, this germ is ruined, And of course no 
flower can be expected from a bulb so injured. 
I keep the bulbs in paper sacks in my frost-proof 
closet. When the flower spike shoots up, they 
should be staked and tied, as one brisk wind is 


apt to lay them low and mar all their beauty. 
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They are certainly worth the trial of every ame- 
teur; one floweret will fill a room with sweetest 
perfume, and the beautiful waxy white flowers 
last so long after being cut; For cut flower 
A certain 
florist at Queens, L. I., advised the cutting off of 
the base of the bulb to insure bloom; I tried it 
last year and I found every bulb thus cut had a 


work they are certainly invaluable. 


stalk of bloom.’ You readily see the philosophy 
of this plan if you have ever grown them. The 
bulb thus cut does not make any small bulbs, 
and hence the whole strength goes toward push- 
ing up the flower stalk. But in this way you 
will be obliged to purchase new bufbs every year. 
Well they are so cheap now, perhaps it is the 
better way. Purchase always from reliable. flor- 
ists, even if you have to pay a little more, it 
will always pay you in the end, for you will be 
sure to get flowering bulbs. , 

I have continued this subject of summer flow- 
ering bulbs at some length, and yet I have 


There 
are so many more I. would like to speak of in 


touched upon so few and their culture. 


this connection, but space forbids, but in conclu- 
sion I must just speak of a little flowering bulb 
which receives but little attention, and yet I 
consider it quite indispensible for borders. . This 
bulb is Oxalis Deppi and Lasandria. If planted 
about three inches apart, they form a continuous 
row of pretty foliage all ‘around the bed. The 
bulbs are small, and if planted last of April or 
first of May will bloom in June. Dig the bulbs 
in the Fall and take care of them the same as 
Gladiolus. FLORA, 
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The Work that Lies Nearest. 





HARRIET CUSHMAN, 





Miles Standish is not the only person who has 
discovered by sad experience that “he who 
would be well served must serve himself.” 

In one of the city Dazlies there recently ap- 
peared an advertisement stating the fact that a 
«young lady ” desired employment and was will- 
ing to do anything. Such advertisements are 
sadly common and this particular one was read 
with a despairing pity for the inevitable disap- 
pointment which was waiting the inexperienced 
applicant; and the thought followed that if the 
“young lady” herself could not discover her 
own fitness for any definite occupation, strangers 
would not be likely to do so for her. Doubtless 
the “young lady ’ argued with Luther in think- 
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ing this world a very hard one for—“ young 
ladies.” 

It seems reasonable to believe that if every 
woman who desires remunerative employment 
would honestly ask herself, ‘what work can I 
perform in the most thorough and perfect man- 
ner,” and then as honestly seek to obtain that 
work, however humble it may have proved to 
be, that the problem of “ woman’s work” ‘would 
be much ‘less difficult of solution. 
the excellence may be found to lie in very hums 
ble lines indeed—unless one has an active be- 


Sometimes 


lief in the dignity of labor—and then comes the 
test of character and sincerity of purpose. 

There chanced to fall into my hands a stray 
copy of an ephemeral journal—“ Zhe Kirmiss”’ 
published in the interests of the Kalendar 
Kirmiss ” recently given by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union” of Syracuse, N. Y. 
In the correspondence column appeared the fol- 
lowing letter containing so many helpful hints 
that it seems worthy of a wider circulation. 

OLD City, Jan. 24, 1888. 

DEAR CLARA:—You will recall the state of 
discouragement we were both in when we parted, 
our brains so tired with contriving something to 


do with our leisure hours that would pay.’ Since 
I came to Old City I have found occupation that 
suits my taste and ability, that may be followed 
without over-strain, and that is fairly renrunera- 
tive. I put my pride aside, and appeared in the 
papers in this fashion, «« A gentlewoman who has 
a few spare hours would like employment in 
good families. She is practically familiar with 
every department of housekeeping, and is will- 
ing to do any kind of work that a sister or daugh- 
ter may fitly undertake. Compensation, twenty- 
five cents an hour.” I spent a good deal of time 
deciding the question, am I a lady or a woman 
or a girl, but dodging all these appellations I 
compromised on « gentlewoman,” 

A week passed before I had a call, but since 
that time, there has not been a day that I have 
not helped some tired mother or overburdened 
housekeeper. One week there was to be a Bap- 
tist conference, and the wife of the presiding 
elder (just across the street) sprained her ankle, 
she sent me a very polite note asking for my 
services. Of course I was ,over willing to help 
her. It was I who gave the fancy touches to 
the guest chambers, put the parlors in holiday 
trim, got out the best table linen and dainty china, 
planned the dining-room arrangements and sent 
in the dinner in good shape, for Bridget though 
a good cook, knew nothing of the order of the 
courses. Then the elder’s wife and I studied up 
a high tea to be served in the parlors, and that 
went off well, Next day I went over to put 
away all the extra china, glass and silver, I was 
pretty tired, for I am hardly strong enough for 
such a long pull, but I was well paid for my ser- 
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vices, and the elder’s wife engaged me to pack © 
her trunks for her journey to the Hot Springs, 
and in the spring she wants me to put away all 
her blankets, woolens, rugs and such things, 

Every pleasant day I give an hour toa dear 
little girl whose mother is an invalid, I take the 
child to walk or ride, to see the trained horses, 
or to buy gifts. 

Three times a week I go to a beautiful house: 
and take charge of two little ones just recovering 
from measles, They won’t always mind their 
nurse, and indeed she is not a fit person always 
to be minded, The motheris secretary of several 
societies and she has to attend meetings, and be- 
sides she leads an Emerson Class and belongs to 
Carlyle Coterie and an Art Club, and a Brown- 
ing Society, and is altogether an object of pity, 

I know I ama great relief to her, and besides 
the pay I am very happy with the children, 

I had a chance to read to an old lady, but un- 
fortunately I was engaged the hours she named, 
Every Saturday four little girls come to me for 
an hour to he taught sewing. 

I am having now more calls than I can answer 
without working harder thanI ought. I have an 
offer to take six children to the park every after- 
noon as soon as the weather gets suitable; and ~ 
too, one lady hinted ina delicate way that she 
would like some one to take supervision of her 
spring cleaning. 

I think I have givén you a good idea of what 
I am doing, and now my dear girl, if you think 
well to join me, we will re-write the advertise- 
ment after this fashion—“ Two gertlewomen who 
having a few spare hours would like to, etc. 

Ever your friend, 
EUREKA. 

What attractive reading that little announce- 
ment must have been to innumerable weary © 
housekeepers and over-burdened mothers. And © 
what a charming helper “Eureka” shows her ~ 
self to have been. She possessed an unlimited © 
capital in courage, judgment, adaptability, tact 
and reticence, and also the refinement and cu- 
ture of a “gentlewoman.” These qualities to- 
gether with practical training in house work, ~ 
were the foundation of her success, We can im- 
agine how quickly her engagements multiplied 
and with what eagerness her services were so- 
licited. Had she vaguely expressed her readi- — 
ness to do anything she might be still sitting as idle 
and mournful as the forlorn damsel of the ballad, 

Work—‘‘‘ cometh not,’ she said. ‘= 


‘Lam aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’” 


Instances like the above of women who are 
acting on the belief that help comes in doing 
well the work that lies nearest are full of hope; 
and such examples prove sure stepping stones for 


ise r 








the timid sisters who falter on the farther shore of 
the modern Rubicon, anxious and despairing. 
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OVER THE FENCE. 





What One Woman Said To Another. 





* 
BY LENA RIVERS. 

There is not a woman living who would not 
be offended if she were accused of being untidy 
in her habits and person, or who would admit 
that she was wanting in method or order; and 
yet how often those who are loudest in proclaim- 
ing their own impeccability, and in deploring 
the failings of their friends with much pity, not 
unmixed with a slight dash of contempt are, 
certainly without admitting it even to them- 
selves, and very often without being at all aware 
of it, victims of the very*same weakness. 

Order or method is no innate quality, except 
in very rare cases it is an acquired habit; there 
are but few infants who show a decided and in- 
herited taste for tidy ways; so little indeed is 
the love of order inherent in us that, whenever 
we see a decided lack of it, we may safely lay 
the blame on a defective education and the in- 
fluence of bad example. And yet in all the 
range of good qualities necessary to a woman 
in managing her household, in controlling its 
expenses, in bringing up her children and in 
her social relations there is none so indispensable 
as the love of order. Children should learn 
early in life that by submitting to the rule of 
having a place for everything and putting every- 
thing in its place the moment it is done with, 
they really save themselves a great deal of trou- 
ble. It is worse than useless to imagine that we 
can cultivate tidy habits later on, when we have 
more inclination or more time, for it is simply 
opening the door wide to habits of a contrary 
description which, once admitted, will refuse to 
be ejected. Disorder will reign supreme, not 
only over our houses, but in our thoughts and 
feelings. It must be explained to children that 
more time is lost in looking for a mislaid toy 
than in putting it away in its proper place, and 
that when toys and other things are left about 
they become soiled and broken and altogether 
dilapidated. “Put everything in its place” 
should be the favorite motto of every one who 
wishes to keep her house neat and to bring up 
her children in undeviating habits of care and 
order. Children can be taught, whilst still very 
young, to fold up and put away their clothes, to 
put by their toys, and later on their working 
materials, but it must be made clear to them that 
the disappearance of all these articles is not 
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quite the same as putting them away. A great 
many people fancy they have done all that is 
required in the cause of order when they have 
thrown their things anyhow into a drawer or 
closet; the surface is neat indeed, but under 
this glaze there is the most grotesque confusion, 
worse in reality than downright untidiness, for 
it is often mixed with a share of uncleanliness. 
A brush and comb, for instance, are found 
amongst the clean linen, which probably has 
never been sorted, so that the only way to find 
the article one really wants is to make hay of 
the rest. The habit of order must be cultivated, 
if not, and improvidence is allowed to step in, 
then when the bough is bent, when they have 
avoided the habit of taking care of their clothes, 
of seeing that their furniture is not injured by 
contact with water, fire, or grease, when the 
proof of their carelessness is legibly written on 
every article that belongs to them and they re- 
cognize their own signature in a hundred stains 
that a little care would have prevented, they 
feel utterly discouraged, and envy some fortunate 
friend whose belongings, far less costly and good 
in the first place than their own, are still brilliant 
with their first polish, while theirs are in every 
stage of dilapidation. Yet this favored friend 
has used such simple means to avert the evils 
that have befallen her less tidy sister. Her fur- 
niture retains its polish because she does not put 
a pitcher containing boiling water, or a hot dish 
on the table without putting something under it, 
generally a mat that she has worked herself to 
protect the polished surface from the heat that 
would injure it from the hot water that might be 
spilt on it and from contact with metal. The 
necessity of avoiding dirt stains and rents is 
always present to her mind; everything belong- 
ing to her must be spotless and cared for, as any 
sign of want of neatness and order would be a 
positive pain to her. 

One of the great and constantly recurring 
griefs of childhood is the breaking of favorite 
toys. On the occurrence of any such catastro- 
phe, the broken article is, in the administration 
of our nursery, put into what the childrén call 
the “ broken closet,” and at the most convenient 
opportunity is examined, and, if not irretrievably 
ruirted, is glued, nailed or cemented, as the case 
may require, For dolls or China toys I always 
use “Le Page’s Liquid Glue,” which is very 
strong, and costs only twenty-five cents a bottle. 
I find the most satisfactory dolls for little chil- 
dren are those with cloth bodies and bisque 
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heads. 
than the so-called indestructable heads, but: far 
prettier, not so liable to be disfigured by ordinary 


The bisques are a little more expensive 


knocks, and when broken can be mended over 
and over again with cement. 

The time that is spent in mending toys, even 
by a very busy mother, is by no means wasted, 
for there is something very touching in the per- 
fect faith that the children have in their parents 
ability to set everything right, and the delight 
in the restoration of some shattered treasure is 
worth exerting one’s self for; besides that, the 
habit that is formed of coming straight to “«mam- 
ma” in every difficulty, with a certainty that 
sympathy and, if possible, assistance will be 
forthcoming, is one that strengthens as the time 
goes on, and brings mother and child closer 
together. 

These are a few of the plainest actions of 
house-keeping, which mothers seem to imagine 
their daughters should learn by instinct. If every 
young girl were taught to sweep, she would not 
stand in front of the broom, and flourish the 
weapon about so as to raise more dust than was 
visible before, doing more harm than good, and 
entirely ignorant of the merits of the short sharp 
stroke, and of the fact that sweeping can wear 
out carpets even faster than daily wear can do it, 
and that wiping with a slightly dampened cloth 
is often better than sweeping, or that a few drops 
of ammonia in the dampness sometimes makes 
an old carpet as good as new for the time being. 
Careful dusting with a cloth is another neglected 
art, the handy feather duster having taken the 
heart of the house-maid by storm. Dust is really 
set in motion by the use of it to circulate and fall 
back, and the young house-keepe: must herself 
know better if she would mend the abuse, and 
have the feather duster used only in spots inacces- 
sible to the cotton duster. 

Many house-keepers of the present day are en- 
tirely ignorant of the appearance of their kitchen, 
and leave the care of it in the hands of incompe- 
tent servants, who frequently neglect keeping it 
clean and tidy, which an occasional visit of in- 
spection from the mistress would often obviate. 
There is no doubt in the world that a thoroughly 
clean kitchen is one of the healthiest and cheer- 
iest places to be found. Every house ought to 
be clean from cellar to roof, but the kitchen 
should be particularly so. It is the place where 
the food that is to maintain the human body is 
prepared and served. Any dust or cobwebs or 
wile odors about the kitchen are sure to get into 
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the food, and so help to poison the human victims 
fed thereby. Butthe breath of a kitchen fire and 
of healthy cooking are as invigorating as anything 
short of an ocean breeze. 

A pretty card panel can be made by taking a 
smooth board about one inch thick and six inches 
long. Cover neatly, by cutting some red oil 
prints on the bias and tacking on the opposite 
side. 
ners at the top. Paste the cards on tastefully in 
clusters; if fringed cards they should be tacked 
on the covering with needle and thread. A yard 
of ribbon should be drawn through the rings at 


Screw two brass screw-rings on the cor- 


the top, then passing through a ring in the corner ‘ 


of the wall, and fastened by a double bow. 

The delicately tinted pictures which partake of 
the nature of decalcomanie, but which are very 
much finer, and which are sold in the fancy stores 
for transferring to silk or satin, are also used with 
admirable effect upon crépe. A beautiful panel 
has two outside pieces of blue plush ten inches 
long and three wide, with lower ends pointed and 
finished by a gilt horse-shoe with hanging ball of 
chenille. The centre of the panel is a piece of 
rose-colored crépe four inches wide, headed at 
the top by a cross piece of plush like the outer 
strips. Upon the crépe a suitable picture is care- 
fully transferred, after which it is lined with stiff, 
coarse Swiss muslin, and the bottom edge finished 
with a row of silver fringe wide enough to fall an 
inch below the chenille ornaments on the plush 
strips. A silver or chenille cord drawn through 
small rings, sewed ~to the back at the upper cor- 
ners of the panel, serves to hang it up with. A 
similar panel, with the decorated centre replaced 
by a strip of satin of a color harmonizing with the 
plush, can be made upon a millinet, or even thin 
cardboard foundation, and made to serve a useful 
as well as decorative purpose, by securing at the 
back three or four sheets of blotting paper, which 
must be several inches shorter and narrower than 
the outside. By taking the finished article toa 
shoemaker, brass eyelets can be inserted at the 
top through which to draw a ribbon, which will 
hold the leaves in place, and serve to suspend it 
over or near a desk. " 


Delicate young ladies, whom often the least” o 


exertion tires, will find that a little time regularly 
spent in the garden will have a favorable effect 
upon them. Devote the first part of the morn- 
ing, or an hour before sunset, to your garden. 
Commence with what seems the most pleasant 
work—tying a climbing vine against the porch, 
cutting off the fading flowers, or raking a flower 
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bed; but do not tire yourself out in the begin- 
ning ; better to work only five minutes at a time 
than become fatigued and discouraged. With 
your interest, your strength will increase, your 
drooping spirits revive, and the blush of your 
roses become reflected upon your cheeks. 

A wall pocket formed of Japanese fans is quite 
an addition to a prettily-furnished bed-room 
Arrange the fans one above the other, taking 
two for the base; shorten the handles of the 
other three fans, which should be tacked to a 
strip of stiff paper covered with satin or brocade. 
Around the fans run a fluting. of narrow lace and 
adorn the handles with very narrow ribbon, may- 
pole style ; cross the handles of the lower fans, 
and here place a cluster of buds or a brillant 
butterfly with spread wings, and tack the pocket 
to the wall. 

A very showy and inexpensive screen can be 
made of a common clothes-horse painted either 
black, red or bff, or stained to represent some 
wood. Cover with some black material velveteen 
or plain black paper (to be had where wall paper 
issold) answers very well. Upon this background 
paste all sorts, sizes, colors and kinds of cheap 
prints, carefully cut out and applied without any 
regularity of design, then heavily varnish the 
whole. The effect is gay and_ sparkling. 
Pressed ferns and autumn leaves, artistically ar- 
ranged on a white or light background, or even 
black ground look well. The backs of the 
leaves should be well touched with mucilage, so 
as to adhere firmly. 

When milk is needed to take upon a journey, 
itcan be preserved for a long time if put up as 
follows: Bottle the milk tightly, using wine 
corks; then place the bottles in a kettle of cold 
water; heat the water gradually until it reaches 
boiling-point; remove the kettle from the fire 
and allow it to cool; then pack the bottles for 
future use. Milk prepared in this manner will 
keep for six months. 

In bottling wine, the bottles should be first 
thoroughly cleansed. This can be effectually 
done by putting some shot in the bottles, fill them 
half full of water, and shake the shot about until 
the bottle is thoroughly cleaned. The water had 
better be changed two or three times during the 
process. Be very careful not to leave any shot 
in the bottles, as the acid in the wine acts on it 
poisonously. 

In making over an old black gown, it should 
first be cleansed, rip it up, and select the best 
for cleansing; buy five cents’ worth of pulver- 
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ized soap bark, and let it stand ina little water 
until dissolved; put the black goods in enough 
lukewarm water to cover it ; turn in the soap bark ; 
rinse the material up and down until itis quite 
saturated, then rinse in clear, lukewarn? water. 
The effect upon bunting is remarkable, cleansing 
and restoring it equal to new; but various kinds 
of black goods can be well and speedily cleaned 
in this manner. 





RECIPES. 

We have been asked by several subscribers to 
give some different methods of serving strawber- 
ries for company, and as June is the month for 
this delicious berry to be in great profusion, we 
hope recipes for the many delicacies which then 
may be used, will prove acceptable to our num- 


. 


erous readers. 
Strawberry Ice Cream. 

Take two quarts of rich, fresh cream; the 
juice of one quart of fresh strawberries, sugar to 
taste, sweeten the cream, put it into the freezing 
can, then mash the strawberries through a coarse 
sieve, strain the juice thus obtained through a 
finer sieve, and stir the juice into the cream; 
taste, and, if not sweet enough, stir in more 
sugar. Freeze as usual. 

Strawberry Water Ice. 

Sweeten the water, put it into the freezing 
can, then mash and stir the berries; press the 
juice out through muslin, add to the water in the 
can, sweeten again to taste, and freeze; allow a 
quart and a half of berries to each quart of 
water. 

Strawberry Souffle. 

Line the inside of a deep dish with ripe straw- 
berries. Make a custard of the yolks of two 
eggs, a little cinnamon, sugar and milk. Let it 
thicken over a slow fire, but not boil; when 
ready, pour it in the inside of the strawberries. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a light froth, and 
cover the whole; throw over it a quantity of 
pounded sugar, put it into the oven until of a 
light brown. 

Strawberry Cream Pudding. 

Scald one pint of milk in a farina boiler, 
Moisten four even tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
with a little cold milk; stir it into the hot milk, 
and cook until smooth and thick ; add half a cup< 
ful of granulated sugar, and one tumblerful of 
hulled strawberries. Beat the whites of four 
eggs until stiff and dry; stir them quickly into 
the pudding and turn out to cool. Serve very 
cold with sugar and cream. 




























Crochet Edging. 

This pretty design is an effective trimming 
for underwear or house linen. 

The edging is worked in two parts, the inser- 
tion forming a portion of the heading, which is 
worked the short way, and the scalloped edge, 
which is worked the long way. 

For the insertion make a foundation of 22 
chain. 

Ist row: Miss 3, 8 treble, 5 chain, miss 2, 9 
treble, 3 chain, turn. 

2nd row: 4 treble, missing the Ist, 5 chain, 
slipstitch in centre of 5 chain, 5 chain, 5 treble 
on end of 2nd group, 3 chain, turn. 
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3rd row: 2 treble, missing the Ist, 4 chain, 
slipstitch in centre of 5 chain, 5 chain, slipstitch 
in centre of next 5 chain, 4 chain, 3 treble, 3 
chain, turn. 

4th row: 4 treble on treble, missing the Ist, 
and on chain, 6 chain, slipstitch in centre of 5 
chain, 6 chain, 5 treble, working the Ist 2 on 
last 2 of 4 chain, 3 chain, turn. 

Repeat from the Ist row, working the treble 
on treble, and 4 chain following. On one side 
of this insertion work the heading. 

Ist row: 1 treble in foot of treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble in foot of next treble, repeat. 
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2nd row: 
repeat. 


1 treble in centre of 3 chain, 3 chain, 


3rd row: Same as 2nd row. 

Turn the work and begin the edging on the 
other side. 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd rows the same as for the 
heading. 

4th row: Double crochet in each stitch of 
previous row. 

5th row: 
treble, 6 chain, miss 6, repeat. Ifthe edging is 
to be used as a trimming for chemises, ribbon 
or velvet is run through this row. 

6th row: 1 treble in centre of 5 chain, * 3 
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chain, 4 treble on 4 middle stitches of 6 chain, 3” 


chain, 1 treble in centre of 5 chain, 7 chain, #7 
treble in same as last, repeat from *, 
7th row: Io treble on chain and treble of fast 
row, 3 chain, I treble in centre of 7 chain, 3 chain, © 
I treble in same, 3 chain, repeat, 
8th row: Same as 7th row. & 
gth row : 7 treble, missing 1 at each end and | 


1 in the centre, 4 chain, 1 treble in centre of “a 


chain, 3 chain, 1 treble in same, 4 chainy 
repeat. 

1oth row:75 treble, 5 chain, 1 treble, 3 chai 
I treble, 5 chain, repeat. 





1 long treble, 5 chain, miss 5, 1 long © 
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11th row: 3 treble, 6 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 
1 treble, 6 chain, repeat, 

12th row: I double on centre of 3 treble, 1 
treble, 9 chain, 9 chain, repeat. 

This edging worked with fine cotton forms a 
very pretty trimming for ladies’ underlinen; 
worked with coarser cotton, in white or grey, it 
may be used for blinds and for ornamenting 
table and bed linen. S. R. R. 





ee ee 
Woolen Fringe. 

Fancy fringes are used for-such a variety of 
purposes that a pretty one is eagerly sought after. 
The one illustrated is easily made, and is well 
adapted to mantel hangings, afghans, cushions 
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loop, and repeat from *, The tassels are made 
separately by winding the wo@l round a wooden 
mesh 5 or 6 times, and tying the rings thus 
formed together at one part, leaving the ends of 
the wool; the ends opposite the knot are cut to 
form the tassels. When a sufficient number have 
been made, take four strands of the heading from 
four following knots and tie them to a tassel 
with the ends of wool left; the ends of the head- 
ing should be long enough to join with the tassel, 
and are trimmed with these. Take four more 
strands, interlacing them as in the illustration, 
join on another tassel, and proceed in this way 
throughout, trimming the knots and tassels as 
the work proceeds, or when itis finished. M.G. 





and any purpose for which a wool fringe can be 
utilized. 

The wool for the fringe is cut in lengths rather 
longer than the depth of the heading; one color 
only or two or more colors may be employed, 
and combined together in any way that is pre- 
ferred. 

Make a row of chain the required length, and 
on this work a row of 1 treble, 1 chain, alter- 
aately missing 1 chain of foundation, fasten off 
and begin again at the other end. 1 double in 
first loop,* take two strands of the fringe, double 
them and draw the loop through that on the 
hodk, then draw the working wool through the 


double loop on the hook, pull the strands tight, 


Idouble in same loop as last, 1 double in next 
VoL. CXVI—No. 41. 


Design for Tidy. 
(See colored folded sheet in front of book.) 

This pretty tidy is useful and easily worked. 
The ground is of netting in white cotton, the 
pattern is darned on this with colored wools, and 
the tidy is bordered with an open crochet edging 
in the same colors. The illustration gives a 
quarter of the design. 


—an 


Painted Jugs. 

It is now the fashion to decorate stone jugs. 
That is, a stone jug of one particular kind, tall, 
rounded, gradually sloping into a little dome at 
the top, with a small, loop-like handle, and a 
rimmed mouth, about the size of a thimble, 
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Some people call these receptacles mineral- 
water, vinegar, @r Curacoa jugs. The present 
popularity of vessels of this order, need not, how- 
ever, prevent the fair amateur artist from exer- 
cising her taste and ingenuity by converting all 
the old earthen pots and jars that she likes, into 
representations of costly faience. 

Some of these jugs are covered with snow- 
scenes. The rims, corks and handles are gilded 
with liquid gold paint, and a bright bow of rib- 
bon is tied through the handle. 

The palette for a snow-scene is as follows : 
Flake or Cremnitz white, raw umber, Vandyke 
brown and ivory black, with permanent blue for 
sky, terre vert for evergreens, and if desired, 
yellow ochre, Indian red and vermilion for 
houses and figures, and cadmium and rose madder 
for sunrise or sunset. 
and white should prevail, and bright colors be 
used only sparingly. 


Do dot cover the body of the picture with 


In such a scene, gray 


pure white. As we see a white object in nature, 
it is very seldom of a perfectly dead-white tone 
—it always reflects a great deal of grayish 
shadow. 
lights and intensify the effect by contrast, that 
is, by the skill with which you deepen your 
shadows, and preserve a complete scale of 


Keep your pure white for the highest 


relative tones, or values, between highest light 
and deepest shadow. Snow sometimes has a 
bluish or a grayish tinge. 

The sketch should be simple. 
trees, with a cluster of evergreens, a row of rail 
fence, a gable and roof of a half-hidden cottage, 
and a figure in a red cloak, will usually be found 
quite sufficient, The Vandyke brown and ivory 
black may be’ used for the trees and fences. 
Black and: white make gray. A satisfactory 
green may be produced by the combination of 
raw umber, with a little blue and white and 
black. In mixing colors on the palette, always 
lay down your darkest shade, then gradually 
lighten it up by adding the paler tints and 
white. Save a little of each intermediate tone, 
and it may be found useful. 

Do not use the crude blue for the sky, but mix 
it with white ; often the exact shade will be blue- 
gray, rather than a positive blue. Clouds are 
white and gray, some-times tinged with pink or 
yellow. It is rather difficult for an amateur to 
paint clouds. They are light and fleecy, but 
the inexperienced painter gets them to look 
heavy and hard. Break and soften the edges 
with a large brush, or a rag, or your fingers, 
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until you have attained the exact effect of nature, 
A hard edge should never be seen. The edges 
ofa distant mountain-peak, also, should be sof 
as petals. 

Another favorite mode of decorating these 
jugs is to imitate Limoges, by painting a dainty 
spray of flowers against a cloudy back-ground, 
The following study will give an idea of the way 
in which it is done. For a so-called sky back 
ground, have on the palette Cremnitz or flake 
white, yellow ochre, permanent or Antweip 
blue, raw umber and ivory black. Plenty of 
color will be required, and plenty of each tint 
should be made. Mix a series of tones ranging 
from white to black, including yellowish-white, 
whitish-gray, gray, grayish-blue, pale blue, 
darker blue, blackish-blue, bluish-black, and 
positive black. Put the black on the jy 
near the bottom, the bluish-black above this, 
etc, until a belt of real, sky-blue passe 
around the middle of the and the 
cloudy white comes on the bend near, the 
top, just where the high lights would be. Now 
blend these tones with a big brush, so that they 
will gradually melt into each other. Work 
upward with diagonal, flat, fanlike strokes 
Never work round.and round as though stirring 
mush, and never go straight up and down, as 
though drawing perpendicular lines. Don’t tty 
to be smooth or saving of paint. Blend these 
fan-like strokes with the fingers, so that their 
edges will melt together—don’t be afraid of 
smearing the fingers, for the best painters 
frequen*'y doit. Dash on a little thick while 
paint, for clouds near the top, with a little yeb 
low or pink, if you think the whole looks t# 
cold. But this depends somewhat on the chat 
acter of the spray to be painted on this back 


vessel, 





ground. Ifa bunch of wild roses, they will of 
themselves, give the needed degree of warm 
A small decorative design may be found 
for a beginner, from the fact that a jug is 
awkward article to manage, and, unless 
amateur’s enthusiasm is great, he or she 
probably grow tired of a large piece of ; 
mentation. Moreover, such a vessel reflects” 
great deal of light, so that only a small portil 
of its surface can be seen at a time; while, a 
reason of its rotundity, parts of the same flo 
if very large, might be carried out of the 
of vision. Grasses, butter-cups and daisies, @ 
other plants having tall, slender stems and $ 
flowers would be quite appropriate, as each 
could be seen in entirety, and from each 
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men visible might be argued the effect of those 
imperfectly visible, or not visible at all. 

If wide-petalled flowers like those of the wild 
rose are chosen, the edges of the petals should 
melt into the back-ground. The flowers should 
be"suggestive, rather than mathematically exact, 
they will, on a high bracket never be examined, 
as a miniature would, and, at a certain distance, 
any flower becomes more effective than botani- 
cally correct. (This however, is not saying, 
paint errors with the idea that distance will hide 
them. No effect of distance can excuse you for 
deliberately painting a wild-rose with four petals 
when you know and see that it has five.) Iam 
only trying to say what has been said before, 
that there is a charm in irregularity, and the eye 
sees whole masses, rather than small details. 

Do not, generally speaking, paint your spray 
upon the same day that you paint your back- 
ground. ‘That is, if you wish to work directly 
upon the back-ground. If you proceed before 
the back-ground is nearly dry, you will muddy 
your superimposed colors. It should not be 
quite dry, however—it should be “tacky,” or 
sticky. If not moist, the edges of the design 
will not melt into it as they ought. If it has be- 
come dry, oil it out, by rubbing it all over with 
linseed or poppy oil, or oil of cloves or lavender, 
wiping off superfluous moisture with a soft rag. 

There is a way by which you can paint the 
spray and the back-ground on the same day. 
You must first sketch the flowers directly upon 
the surface of the jug, and then work in the back- 
ground around it, blending the edges afterwards. 
This is a good plan when you cannot forsee the 
most suitable kind of a back-ground, but must 
experiment. ~ But you can seldom go astray if 
you use a sky ground as the sky is nature’s own 
relief. When you are uncertain, use up the 
refuse paint from the palette, and then you are 
sure of harmony. Form a graded scale of tones, 
as in the study given above. 

These jugs usually have an advertisement 
burned into them, in front directly opposite the 
handle. If you put on the colors sufficiently 
thick you may paint over this lettering, and hide 
it; or, if you prefer, turn the jug sidewise, and 
decorate the smooth surface near the handle. 
This is a good plan if you intend to tie ribbon 
through the loop—if you did you would naturally 
want the bright colortoshow. Inchoosing the rib- 
bon, be sure that it harmonizes with the painting. 

For a wild rose, you want upon your palette 
the list given above, and, in addition, rose mad- 
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der, and light and dark zinnober. Rose madder 
and white form a charming series of pinks, and 
the zinnobers produce a number of rich greens. 
These latter however, are sometimes too positive 
for the leaves of wild roses, and need to be 
altered a little with raw umber, white or black. 

Sketch in your wild-rose with white paint, this 

will be found one of the most convenient ways 
to draw. Indicate the lights and shadows on the 
petals immediately,- with pale tints near the 
edges and tips, and dark ones under the over- 
lapping folds, and in the creases. Suggest the 
circular or elliptical, golden centre by a round 
button of yellow ochre. Sketch the leaves with 
a medium tint of green, taking care to have their 
positions all right, but never minding the edges. 
Do not, as yet, attempt stems. When you have 
done all this go back to the flower, and put in 
a few fine touches. One of the most particular 
things that you can do now, is blend the edges 
of the lights and shadows of the masses on the 
petals. They must melt into each other as the 
tints do in a real petal, they may be two or ten 
in number, and must not look in the least like 
little blocks of pink patchwork. Work in the 
direction of the form as if you would mold it. 
Use a large brush and sweep lightly, you can 
only learn how by practice. 

The centre of aewild rose is like a little bird’s 
nest, with a circle of anthers around what 
appears like one, knobby egg. Take a small 
brush, and break up this circle into tiny dots of 
whitish-yellow, paler than the ground-color. 
The knob is greenish-yellow. Dash in a little 
white on the highest lights, a little umber-green 
under the circle. If you cannot get the exact 
colors with yellow ochre use a little Naples yel- 
low, or cadmium. The deep shadows under the 
circle may be made with Vandyke brown. The 
deepest shadows will form an inner semi-circle 
above, and an outer semi-circle below, these 
semi-circles will make the bird’s nest stand up 
prominently. A dot of Vandyke brown below 
the central knob will render it prominent. Ifa 
reddish cast be required, burnt sienna, or a mix- 
ture of vermilion and Vandyke brown will 
answer. The same colors will sometimes be 
needed in stems, prickles and spots in leaves. 

You need not paint_the leaves as carefully as 
you would the petals, but you must put in lights 
and shadows and blend them artistically. Draw 
the edges out over the back-ground. Buds 
generally show a bit of color, of a much darker 
shade than the petals. A rose-bud hasarounded 
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calyx forming almost a perfect globe, this 
always has a very light spot on it like the 
white on a sphere. From this light spot, 
the tints regularly deepen into shadow. A 
bit of light is also seen on the 
stoutest part of the bud itself. Remember 
this, for flat buds are the bane of amateur _paint- 
ing. Draw the stems after the back-ground is 
dry, directly over it. Stems generally have a 
line of light running throughout their length, 
although sometimes they are nearly invisible in 
deep shadow. 
and breken or knotty stems, often pleases more 
than perfection would—imperfection heightens 
effect by contrast. 


nearest, 


Brown and yellow spots in leaves, 


NEW BRAID LACE. rs 


All of the foregoing is not much more than 
the first “laying in.” When it is nearly dry, 
finish the work by judicious, careful “ touching 
up.” Very little may be required, but sometimes 
you can work on the same design for weeks, 
and still feel that it falls short. A high light on 
the edge of a petal or leaf, a deep shadow in a 
fold, an added roundness to a stem, or a dash of 
vivid color on a stamen, may be ‘the very little 
trick needed to give life,and convert a feeble 
imitation into a spirited reality. 

The above may seem to some a very elaborate 
study for ajug. But a jug so painted is beauti- 
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ful—so much so as to suggest the thought that 
art may be brought into even the humblest home 
as never before, and the same principles_may be 
applied to much more ambitious efforts. ia | 
When the jug has had two or three months in 
which to dry thoroughly cover it with a coat of 
mastic or French re-touching varnish. If desired, 
the* latter may be used ‘before the colors are 
quite dry, it will then dry with them, forming a 
sort of a glaze or enamel. ’ 
MARGARET B. HARVEY, 
e200 
Embroidery. 
House and table linens are being as richly 
embroidered as body linen, and, I might almost 


4 


say, as dresses themselves. Some ladies prefét 
colored embroidery, and some white om 
broidery. This is a mere question of personal 
taste. The colored embroidery represents gah 
lands of flowers, birds, butterflies, and z 
flowers, scattered all over the surface, exactly 
in dress materials. ; 
and Turkish designs may also be empleo 
but, being much richer than mere floral patter 
they require also a richer ensemble of 
ture, etc. 

The present embroidery of our linen is a 
different thing to the quick, running Rw 
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‘with a row of braid and a lace 


stitch, which was in vogue a few years ago, and 
which may be said to have begun the mania, 
The present embroidery whether white or col- 
ored, is a work of art. 
work of art it would no longer be appreciated 
by the zsthetic housekeepers of the present day. 
Ladies who cannot afford this expensive em- 
broidery do not adopt cheap machine embroi- 
dery, in imitation of the real thing. No; they 
prefer to have their linen edged round with a 
plain colored border. Red is the favorite color. 
Other ladies edge all their house, bed, and table 
linen with lace, especially torchon lace. <A very 
fine crochet lace may be used for sheets and pil- 
low-cases. But it must be very, very fine. All 
this luxury is intended exclusively for the 
ladies, zen entender! Bachelor’s rooms are pro- 
vided with fine linen, it is true, but perfectly 
plain. 

Fashion changes so much, even in house linen, 
that ladies who make it a point to follow each 
fashion as it follows the other, do not make now 
so great a provision as they were wont to do 
formerly. MABEL WARE. 
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New Braid Lace. 


Now, that lace forms such an 


——-a 
important part in trimming and aa 
: : ~~ 
decorating all kinds of garments, s == 
as well as fancy work, new styles s 
that can be made at a trifling —< 
cost are in great favor. The => 
pattern shown is extremely 


pretty. The design is first 
traced on colored paper or 
silk, and the pet is tacked in 
place on this. All the outlines 
of the alternate palms and 
sprays of flowers are traced with 
fine braid sewn on with lace 
thread, the stitches being carried 
through the net; the spaces 
are then filled in with a variety 
of simple fancy stitches darned 
on the net with very fine lace 
thread. The small patterns be- 
tween the larger ones are sim- 
ply darned with thread. A purl 
edging is sewn on at the edge, 
when the net has been cut away, 
and the heading is finished off 
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heading, which, like the purl 
edging, can be bought ready 
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for use. This new kind of lace is quickly exe- 
cuted, and forms a pretty trimming, etc, 


Jacket for Infant. 
This is exceedingly simple, and is useful to 
wear under a cloak, or when a little extra warmth 





is required. 





INFANT JACKET, 
About two ounces of Andalusian or split zephyr 
wool are required, and a bone crochet hook, not 
too fine. The jacket is commenced at the back, 
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STITCH USED IN JACKET FOR INFANT. 
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and worked backwards and forwards in a stitch 
which has a little the effect of tricot. 

Ist row: Make a chain of 50, pass the wool 
over the needle as for a treble, take up the stitch 
and draw the wool through the three at once, 





* 2nd row: Take up the front loop and top loop 
together, as in the Ist row, Continue this at 
will, then leave a loop like tricoter on the other 
side of the work. 





Work 12 rows so: Make 4 chain, work 2 rows 
of 54 stitches, 4 chain, 19 rows of 58 stitches, 2 
rows of 34 stitches, 30 chains, 19 rows of 64, 2 
rows of 60, 2 rows of 56, 8 rows of 54 stitches, 
2 chain, 2 rows of 56, 2 chain, 2 rows of 60, 4 
chain, 19 rows of 64 stitches, 2 rows of 34, 24 
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chain, 19 rows of 58, 2 rows of 54, 12 rows of 50, ; 
Work a row of double crochet all round the 


jacket. 3: 
For the sleeves, make a chain of 50 and work © 


20 rows, then 2 rows of 40, 2 rows of 30, 2 rows of 
20. This will make the top of the sleeve wider 
than the wrist; but care must be taken that the © 
straight piece of the sleeve is on the front of the 
arm. Sew up the shoulders, work a row of single 
crochet and one of treble round the throat, into 
which ribbon should be put. C. J. 
- o41038Pre - 
Embroidery Design. 

These designs are suitable to be worked on 
the corners of gentlemen’s silk pocket handker.- — 
chiefs, on tobacco-pouches, cigar-cases, etc. ; they 
are worked in satin and cording stitches. The 
design may be raised by padding underneath 
with soft cotton, and the stitches worked over the” 
padding. The cap may be worked in sections of 
each of two colors alternately; the lines dividing ~ 
the sections should be of gold-colored silk, and 
the peak in one of the colors used’ for the sec-’ 
tions, The horn in gold color, and the gun in ~ 


reddish brown; or the whole of the design may ~ 


be worked in gold thread if preferred. If used” 


on handkerchiefs, white silk, or the same color ~ 
as the handkerchief should be used. 


The Butterfly Bag. 
This novel work bag is very attractive whem — 
made of pretty colors and materials. 
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js made of garnet satin, has a round bottom of 
cardboard covered with satin, the upper part of 
the bag is fastened on to this below the edge. 
Over this is placed the cover of gauze cut in form 
of butterfly wings embroidered in colors and 
edged with lace. Two rows of lace trims the 
top of the bag, which is drawn together by silk 
cords, a bow of ribbon is tied around the top. 
The inside of the bag is fitted up with pockets for 
buttons and cotton, needle-book and pin-cushion. 
leer 
Pretty Trifles. 

Exquisite calendars, that require careful hand- 
ling, can be made by lining with bolting cloth, 
sheet of rice-paper, which thus loses its fragility 
and nothing of its transparency. Such dainty 
lamp shades as one can fashion from these creamy 
sheets! The gelatine paper will readily take 
either oil or water colors, and when illuminated, 
are both new and attractive, 

Itis some time since described some quaint 
old watchsprings, and gave all a motif for their 
collection; but now comes another adaptation, 
that of joining these delicate filigree affairs into 
rings for the purse-shaped wall-pockets. Old 
jewelry stores have great trays of them, which 
can be purchased very cheaply, and the solder- 
ing costs but little. Make the pocket of plush, 
embroidery, and spangles, if money and time are 
not to be reckoned ; but if they are, the pretty 
cretonnes, covered with riotous roses, dashing 
poppy, or delicate modest daisies on a creamy 
ground will be quite as much “a thing of beauty.” 
To hold one’s dressing sacque, dainty as fine 
stitching and exquisite material can make it, 
these filigree rings are very desirable; here and 
there in odd corners, or where one wishes some- 
thing especially pretty, try the effect. 
tor 

Fashionable Tea Cosies. 

One of the most. fashionable tea cosies is of 
Pongee silk, puckered up, with a thick cord edge 
all round, and a velvet bow on the top, with the 
ends finished off with a cluster of three small 
fluffy silk balls. Others are in brocade, with a 
drawn back curtain, or panier, if I may so express 
it, of soft silk, with narrow cord looping it-back. 
It is carried over the top, and arranged on both 
sides, but crossing the top of the cosey, so’ that 
the paniers are vis-d-vis to each other, and not 
back to back. I have also seen a beautiful cosy 
made of a circular gold cushion cover, sent from 
India, cut in half, and inserted into a piece of 
Plush, cut the size and shape of the ordinary 
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cosy. Also a cotton handkerchief covered with 
all sorts of colored silks, and worked to look like 
a piece of cashmere embroidery. Another pretty 
cosy is in a sort of crazy patchwork, but in quite 
a different style from what is generally known as 
that work. The material crimson cashmere, with 
patches of velvet, plush, brocade, and satin 
sparsely laid on, fancy stitched round, and cut in 
odd shapes, but the merit lay in the handwork— 
sprays of forget-me-nots in blue, white, and pink 
floss silks, little bits of leather, one or two daisies, 
or other small flowers thrown together, were 
scattered all over the foundation, while stars and 
every sort of feather and fancy stitch intermin- 
gled, so that the whole was covered completely. 

+ to 

An Inexpensive Blotting Pad. 

The difficulty of providing suitable gifts for 
gentlemen is generally so great that the following 
description of a useful adjunct to a writing table 
may not come amiss. It is a blotting-pad which 
owns the two not unimportant advantages of be- 
ing easy to make and very convenient to use. 
Two pieces of stout cardboard are required the 
size that the pad is to be, and the one piece just 
a trifle smaller all round than the other—a quar- 
ter of an inch in difference is all that is required. 
Cut four triangular pieces of kid or morocco, and 
lay them across the corners, turning over about 
half an inch to the wrong side. Take care that 
they are exactly the same size and securely glued 
flatly and neatly at the back of the piece of card- 
board; they must not be stretched too tightly 
across the corners or there will not be room for 
the blotting paper under them. Six single 
sheets of blotting-paper are slipped beneath these 
four corners, they must be cut exactly the size of 
the smaller piece of.card, but can have a trifle 
shaved off at the sides if difficulty is experienced 
in making them lie flat. The larger piece of 
card can be arranged and ornamented in several 
different ways. The simplest arrangement is, of? 
course, to cover it neatly with plush, turning over 
the raw edges to the wrong side, and gluing 
them firmly down. Satin ornamented with 
painting may be used, or if the maker cannot 
paint, it is a good plan to enlarge the signature 
of the person to whom the blotter is to be given, 
and to trace it first with chalk, afterwards work- 
ing it over with silks or gold thread. This sig- 
nature may, if preferred, be worked ona piéce 
of satin ribbon about three inches wide, which 
looks very pretty stretched diagonally across the 
plush. C.L. 

















































Mrs, Garrett Anderson, the leading woman 
physician of England, makes an income of 
$50,000 a year. 


Making pottery is the Queen of Portugal’s 
hobby, and she is quite expert at it, and can not 
only make the ware, but paint and glaze it. 


The Maharajah Holkar, who was in Phila- 
delphia a few months since, has purchased a part 
of Lady Dudley’s jewels, paying for them the 
sum of $130,000, 


Miss Eva Putnam, daughter of the American 
Consul-General at the Hawaaian Islands, is said 
to be the belle of Honolulu. 


Baroness de Rothschild is so fond of cruising 
about Lake Leman in her yacht that she goes by 
the nickname of the “Swiss Admiral.” The 
lake is subject to sudden and dangerous storms, 
but the Baroness is a good sailor, and knows how 

o manage her yacht. 


Miss Sarah Burr left about $90,000 to the Mount 
Sinai Hospital and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
in New York, It is unusual for Christians to 
make bequests to Jewish institutions, and the 

ewish Messenger advocates‘a memorial to Miss 
Burr’s memory. 


Miss Mildred Holland is the prize pupil in 
the art of fencing as taught at the Chicago Con- 
servatory. There are nine other young women 
in the class. Fencing is good exercise for girls, 
It renders their movements more graceful, and 
is said also to teach the art of self-defence from 
a scientific standpoint, 


Many of the fine.and expensive orchids seen 
in florists’ shops are grown by a woman in New 
Jersey. She was a school teacher, saved a little 
money and married, but on her wedding tour her 
husband died and she could not get back her 
‘ position as a teacher. Her father had left her 
a little piece of pine land in New Jersey and in 
a very small way she started floriculture. Now 
she has taken her two younger sisters into 
partnership and does a big business. ‘ 


Virginia Taylor Lewis, of Maryland, has in- 
formed Congress through Representative Rayner 
hat she is the owner of the sword worn by Gen. 
George Washington when he resigned his com- 
mission at Annapolis, Dec. 28, 1783, and that 
she will sell the same to the government at a 
price to be fixed by Congress. 


Mrs. Cleveland has joined the Ramabai Circle 
for the elevation of. women in India. This 
organization is the outgrowth of the work in this 
country of the Pundita Ramabai, who has been 
laboring in various cities of the United States 
since March, 1886, to awaken interest in the 
establishment of a normal school for high-caste 
child widows in Poona, India. 


Miss Sorabji, a young Parsee woman, is said 
to be the one “girl graduate” in the Bombay 
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Presidency, India. She has distinguished herself 
throughout her university course, and has wor 
scholarships each year. In 1885 she was declared 
Havelock “prizeman,” and gained the Hughling 
scholarship, besides being at the head of the list 
of competitors in English. She has now 
graduated in the first class, Only six students 
in all, of whom the remaining five were men, 
succeeded in obtaining this degree. 


Mrs. Stanford, wife of Senator Stanford, has 
founded a home for working women’s childrea 
in Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins is employed by the 
Government at Washington as a reader of 
“blind handwriting” in the Dead-letter Office, 
She is an expert, and is paida good salary. She 
is said to read every known language except 
Russian and Chinese. A thousand letters ‘| 
pass through her hands, but she deals only 
the addresses. 

Miss Anna H. Whitney, the proprietor of the 
Chequasset Kennels, at Lancaster, Mass., is said 
to be at the head of mastiff breeders in this country, 
Always a lover of animals, Miss Whitney gav 
her vocation of school teaching, which she hha 
followed for thirty years, and went to Europe, 
where she secured the best stock obtainable, an 
then started the Lancaster Kennels, She, with — 
others, has taken steps for the organizations ofa 
St. Bernard Club in this country. 

Two hundred ladies of Alleghany City, Pa, 
have agreed not to trade at stores which keep 
open after 6 P. M. on Saturday. They say the 
clerks and saleswomen are kept standing until 
nearly midnight, and reach home so tired that 
they get no good of their Sunday. The move 
ment in favor of early closing began with six 
ladies, but is spreading through the whole city, © 


Mrs. E. Prentiss Bailey, wife of the editor and 
proprietor of Zhe Utica Observer, has been led 
by her hospital experience to invent a simple 
apparatus by which invalids can help to move 
themselves in bed, thus avoiding a strain both” 
upon nurse and patient, and oftentimes the -< 
ployment of additional nurses. 


Nannie Jones, a normal graduate at Fisk Uni- 
versity, of the class of 1886, is to go, under the 
auspices of the American Board, to the south” 
eastern part of Africa, about six hundred miles” 
from Natal. She is the first colored women <<; 
out by the American Board. 


Mrs. Dr. Smith has contributed $12, 000 for tl 
purpose of constructing a “ play-house” for the 
use of Newark, N. J., who have no place but 
the streets to play in. 

The daughter of the Russian Consul at New 
castle-on-Tyne has madea collection of the so a 
sung by the sailors of all nations at their work, 
many cases the words and music have never elon 
been taken down. The young lady made the 
round of the English seaports for the purpose, 
and got the sailors to sing to her. ¥ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





«A Lire’s MISTAKE,” by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, is one of Lippincott’s popular series 
of select novels, in paper covers, issued monthly, 
at 25 cents each. It is short, bright and whole- 
some, and the heroine, who tells her own story, 
does it in easy, graceful language, which cannot 
fail to be pleasing to the reader. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, have 
just published the twenty-ninth translation from 
the German, by Mrs. A. L. Wistar, “ PICKED Up 
IN THE STREETS,” a romance, by H. Schobert. 
It is bound uniform with the translator’s books. 
Price, $1.25. Since Mrs. Wistar began many 
years ago with translations from Miss Marlek, she 
has opened to English and American readers a 
valuable amount of pleasure in her introduction 
of German authors. The heroine, born in a 
wretched den in Paris, attracts the notice of a 
Russian, who has her educated at a convent, and 
finally she becomes his stepmother. The char- 
acters in the story are high-spirited and intensely 
aristocratic, the story is briskly told, and its 
course is outside of the grooves in which so 
many modern German romances run, and is 
especially attractive. 


«THE CASE OF MOHAMMED BENANI,”’ a story 
of to-day, published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, price 50 cents, is a well told 
story, which keeps the attention fixed throughout, 
The novel is based upon certain exciting events 
that occurred in Morocco during the past year. 
The author is an American gentleman, residing 
in Tangier, who has blended fact and fiction in 
a most pleasing form. 


Ticknor’s Paper Series (published by Ticknor 
and Company, 211 Tremont street, Boston, Mass.) 
of choice reading are all good, the latest, « THE 
LepD Horse Cram,” being no exception. It is 
by the popular author, Mary Hallock Foote. 
Price, 50 cents. For some years past, Mrs. Foote 
has dwelt in the Territory of Idaho, and this 
story is especially happy in the forms of life, 
dialect, and customs of the Rocky Mountains; 
the story is simple and charming. 


“A FALSE START,” by Hawley Smart, is a 
new novel, published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, and for sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents. 

The interest continues throughout the book, 
which commences with a honeymoon without a 


very brilliant outlook; but youth is ever san- 
guine, and despite warnings the “ FALSE START” 
is taken. How it ends the writer has glowingly 
described. 


«OnE MAID’s MIscHiEF,” by G. Manville 
Fenn, is published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, 30 cents. Mr. Fenn has produced 
many excellent novels, but none more pleasant 
and enjoyable than this. One Maid was certainly 
able to make much mischief; but it has a sus- 
tained gayety throughout, and is well filled with 
thrilling adventure, 


“Don’t,” by Censor, is published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, and in com- 
memoration of the beginning of the second hun- 
dred thousand is issued in a new style, carefully 
revised, with a new chapter added designed for 
young people. The little volume has proved ° 
most popular with the public, giving directions 
for avoiding improprieties in conduct, and com- 
mon errors of speech, so frequently indulged in, 


“HEALTHY HoMES AND Foops FoR THE 
WorkING CLAssEs,.” By Victor C. Vaughan, 
M.D. 

«“ THE SANITARY CONDITIONS AND NECESSI- 
TIES OF ScHOOL-HousEs AND SCHOOL-LIFE.”’ 
By D. F. Lincoln, M.D. 


‘DISINFECTION AND INDIVIDUAL PRopHy- 
LAXIs AGAINST INFECTIOUS DISEASEs.” By 
George M. Sternberg, M.D. 


“THE PREVENTABLE CAUSE OF DISEASE, IN- 
JURY AND DEATH IN AMERICAN MANUFACTO- 
RIES AND WORKSHOPS, AND THE BesT MEANS 
AND APPLIANCES FOR PREVENTING AND AVOID- 
ING THEM.” By George H. Ireland. 


A Set oF PAMPHLETs published by the Re- 
publican Press Association, Concord, N. H. 


We have just received a copy of number forty- 
one of “*OGILVIE’s PopULAR READING ”—price 
only 30 cents—containing the following: The 
Rugg Documents, giving the experiences of 
Aunt Jerusha Rugg A Lone and Disconsolate 
Widow in Search of a Husband. By Clara Au- 
gusta, Printed in large type, with handsome 
colored lithograph cover, 

This house now claims (and with justice) that 
they give more reading matter for the money 
than any other publisher in the United States. 
We recommend our readers to buy the book and 
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see for themselves, The price is only 30 cents, 
and is for sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co,, publishers, 57 Rose Street, New 
York. 


“ AUSTRALIAN LYRICS AND POETRY OF Ex- 
ILEs.” Australia has developed a genuine poet in 
Douglas B. W, Sladen, a second edition of whose 
“ Australian Lyrics” and Poetry of Exiles has 
just appeared from the “Bible and the Sun” 
Publishing House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, England. The poems are mainly charming 
love songs, or stories in verse, and are dis- 
tinguished by a graceful flow of words, and 
rythm, which is like a musical accompaniment 
to the ear. They have the light-touch of Austin 
Dobson, with far deeper tenderness, and a more 
human sympathy. Mr. Sladen certainly takes 
high rank among nineteenth century poets, and 
his works 1n their red line parchment covers, are 
an addition to the drawing-room as well as the 
library. 


“Firty YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG,” is the 
most notable addition made during the past 
twenty years to collective editions of English 
poets. The labor which has evidently been a 
labor of love—of investigation, classification, 
collating, and arrangement—has been executed 
with admiyable judgment and taste by Mr. Henry 
F. Randolph; and the results in the beautiful vol- 
umes of poetic gems, which have been issued 
from the press of Anson D. Randolph & Co., ren- 
der every lover of poetry the editor’s debtor. 
As a gift of permanent pleasure and value toa 
friend, or as a training and education in Eng- 
lish poetry of the Victorian era, these books are 
incomparable, the brief biographical sketches 
of all the authors represented, adding both to 
*the interest and intrinsic worth, to the young 
student, 


“STRAY LEAVES FROM NEWPORT,” or 
“Sentiment and Seaweed,” is a bright volume 
of sketches strung upon a thread of story, by 
Mrs. Esther Gracie Wheeler, a lady who as 
the’ wife of an eminent physician in Newport, 
and member of one of the oldest, and most 
distinguished New York families, has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for seeing life in all its 
phases. Mrs. Wheeler wields a vigorous pen— 
and is equally at home in humorous, and 
pathetic scenes. The publishers, Cupples & 
Hurd, of Boston, have put her-work into a charm- 
ng dress, of white and gold, and pink cretonne, 
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and it will be, indeed already is, one of the 
succésses of the season. 


“THE FLOWER PEOPLE,” by Mrs. Horace 
Mann, is the Jatest in the ‘Classics for Home 
and School,” issued by Lee & Shepard of 
Boston. It is a delightful -little volume daintily 
illustrated, and exactly adapted to arouse and 
stimulate in any child’s mind a love of nature, 
and desire to understand its beautiful language— 
as expressed in the woods, trees and flowers. 


“SEVEN LITTLE SisTERs.” Is a volume in 
the same series issued by the same publishers, 
and written by Miss Jane Andrews, to illustrate 
in story form the lives of girls of different 
nationalities, from New York to Africa. It is 
preceded by a loving memorial of the author, by 
Louise Parsons Hopkins. 


“CHIPS FROM A TEACHER'S WoRKSHOP,” by 
L. R. Klemm, Ph. D.; a valuable book for 
teachers, “First Steps” in the study of 
American and British Authors, by Albert F, 
Blaisdell, A. M.; and “ Britons and Muscovites,” 
by Curtis Guild, editor of the Commercial 
Bulletin, Boston, are also among the later 
issues of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, and each 
possesses a special interest of its own 


“ BRINKA, AN AMERICAN COUNTEsS,” by 
Mary Clare Spenser, author of the +‘ Benefit of a 
Doubt,” is an advance upon a work which was 
remarkable as a first effort for its realistic and 
dramatic touches, “Brinka,” is a imperious 
little American-English Lady, whose love and 
loyalty entitle her to the place of heroine, and 
render her a sort of little Lady Fauntleroy. 


BIRTHDAY PAINTING AND AUTOGRAPH Book. 
This is a novel idea. The book is arranged in 
months; each beginning with an appropriate 
Outline Design, and followed by blank pages on 


which may be recorded an autograph or sketch, 


or the painting of one of the outlines, all to be 
done in the space representing the natal month 
of the contributor. 

It is a dainty volume of parchment with a 
tinted outside cover, which is kept in place by a 
tie of ribbon. Price, 75 cents. T. W. Tilton & 
Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for May is one of the 
most picturesque and varied in its contents of 
the issues of that periodical. It contains several 
wholesome, out-door articles, full of action, ad- 
venture and exhilarating exercise. The illustra- 
tions of these are spirited and realistic. 
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and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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“I Told You So.” 


“Bless my heart, John, how 
stout you ‘ve grown since 
saw you last!” 

“That 's because I ’ve been 
taking 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


as you advised. It has, done 
wonders: strengthened my di- 
gestion, cured my liver trouble, 
purified my blood, and put flesh 
on my bones.” 

“TIT told youso, my boy! Why, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine ever made. I know, 
because I ’ve tried it.” 





“T suffered greatly for years from a 
low condition of the blood and general 
debility, and had such severe pains 
in my back and shoulders that it was 
impossible at times to do any work. I have been greatly helped by a few bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak of my cure to those 
who are afflicted as I was.” — Wiii1aM P. STEARNS, 9 Free st., Portland, Me. 

“T have sold more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of any other medicine in my 
store, and have recommended it to many. I believe it is unequaled as a blood- 
purifier.”—M. VrssEx, 2629 Girard ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘‘My wife was for a long time a sufferer from humors on her neck. Nothing 
did her any good until we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which made a 
complete cure.’ — W.S. Martin, Burning Springs, W. Va. 

‘“‘We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the best blood-purifier.”— W. T. McLEan, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. ‘ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Counts its victims by thousands. Indeed, there are few persons whose. 
digestive organs are uniformly in good working order. One of Ayer’s 
Pills taken after dinner, or a dose at night before retiring, never fails , 
to give relief, in the worst cases of Indigestion, and wonderfully assists 
the process of nutrition. For all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the best medicine is 


Ayers Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 















































CARNRICK $°%«e FOOD 





Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 





In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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b J allow your 
clothing, paint, 
or woodwork 


washed in the old rubbing, twisting, 
/ wrecking way. Join that large 
ie army of sensible, economical peo- 
/ ple, who from experience have 
learned that James Pyle’s Pearline, 
used as directed on each package, 
saves time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. Your 
clothes are worn out more by washing than 
wearing. It is to your advantage to try Pearline. 
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Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE, 


i Sold everywhere. New York. ay 
an ahah atta, aorta oniran a one a 
The favorite Numbers for Ladies’| 
Jose Pa CHLLOTTS| use No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No, 
STEEL PENS. 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. ers throughout the World. 


TO 88S A BAW. samples worth $150, SEE HERE! Why not save ove Aal/ on 1000 use- 
5rr REE Lines not nnder horses teet. Write, s ful Articles? Send for Catalogue. 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., , Bol vy Mich. | Big pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago. 
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ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
monian, Addrexs CoRPUS Lean CoO.,, system draws on the Satin the system 
2315 Madixon Sa., Philade/phia, Pa. and at once reduces cee weight. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK BINDERS. 
Each binder is stamped on the side with 


=<CORPUS .€AN = 
will pao df ahah the rate of 10 to 15 


lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. 6e.in MA F 
stampa for circulars covering teats 











GopEy’s Lapy’s Book in gold. This binder 

is unequalled as a temporary binder. It holds 

the magazine for one year, and makes a very 

satisfactory permanent binder. Any one can 

adjust it. Price (in green cloth), postage paid, 

65 cents. § 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. . 

P.O. Box H. H, Philadelphia. © 








In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
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Sample Ilus- 
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from the Mme, 


Demorest Ilus- | 










trated Monthly 


Fashion Journal; 


contains 12pages | 
full of Fash- 
Wion Matter, | 


\; Fancy Work, Fti- 


; rt quette,ete.,ete.; | 
4 the handsomes: | 
© Paper published 
in this country. 
Subscription 
~ price only 50c. 


__ per year. 


Sample copy mailed free by mentioning 
this publication. Address 
Demorest Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 


VW E. 14th Street. New York. 
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Hk is 7 sold, Strength 
DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM, 
Laboratory, (Home Dep't), Westfield, Mass. 
New York Office, 63 Park Place. 
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HEALTH " 
PERFECTLY 


and 
COMFORT | COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.90. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 
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CREAM For THE TEETH 


THE BLUEJAR AND WHITESPOON. 


ors of the Army and Navy, Chemists, Engineers, Physicians, Prominent Actors and 
Artists, Ministers of the now we Railway Magoates, Judges, Senators, Professors of 


Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, notable Ladies, and refined people everywhere 
have been pases not only with the snowy-white creamy Zonweiss, but the beautiful blue 
jar containing it, and its little white spoon for putting it on the brush. 


ZONWEISS IS MADE FROM NEW MATERIALS. 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


The last letter received relating to Zonweiss is from 
Hon. CHARLES P. JOHNSON, Ex-Lt Gov. of Missouri. He writes as follows: 
St. Louis, April 26th. 
Gentlemen :--With regard to your Zonweiss, I find that it cleanses the teeth thoroughly, is 
* easy of application, has a delicate and pleasant flavor, leaves no after taste, and is in every 
way very acceptable. Very respectfully, CHARLES P. JOHNSON. 


Zonweiss can be obtained of Dru s, or will ‘be sent by MAIL, on receipt of 35 cents, 
By JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 28 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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FINEST 


EMERSON ° rox 
sR 00 PERI rc 


NE PIANOS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
EMERSON PIANO CoB OSTONMASS, 





FLANNEL SUITS, one piece, 4 to 12 yrs., 
blouse, 4tol2yrs., 
GINGHAM SUITS, - - 2 _- 14 yrs., 
WHITE SUITS, to 14 yrs., 
GIRLS REEFING JACKETS, 3 2 to 12 yrs., 
MISSES STYL to 16 yrs., 


eee » wrens IN 


STOCKINET JACKETS - $2.75 to $12.00 
Black, Colors, Stripes ‘and “Checks. 


JERSEYS { $1 to $45. 


CLOTH TACKETS, $2 
: 6 
5 


f Stylish Effects. } 
Low Prices. 


ED WRAPS, 7 50to 35 00 
BLACK EMBROIDERED FICHUS, - 500to 3000! 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Writeand mention this magazine. 


Lewis Ss. COs, 
1220 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia Shopping. | 


A lady of taste, judgment and experience offersyher | } 
services, free of charge, to out of town buyers. "For | 
reference and full particulars, address 


| 
Miss P. W. WATSON, 
1631 Francis Street, Philadelphia. 


She SANGER SS EERE 


SURED! 
PEERLESS DYES 











Dobbins’ Electric Doap, 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It snarl Pure. Uniform in Quality, 


HE origina: .ormula for which we paid 
sventy years ago has never been modi 
ene the slightest. This soap is vying 

tical in quality pon with that 
made twenty years ag 
T contains nothing that. ean injure 
the finest fab It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 

It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 

soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


een cer 
SRE RONEN ee 
at saving of time, of labor, of 
and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 


rding to —- 
t 





et 











HERE is a 
soap, of fuel, 
Electric Soap is 66] acco 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit 
will pay you to make that trial. 
Lie all best things, it is extensively —_— 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations, 


TNSist upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—~>:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC }.-<--— 


and take no other, Nearly every grocer from Maine te 

Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 

der from his nearest wholesale grocer. , 
EAD carefully the inside vere r around each barf 

and be careful to follow d treetions on ee ft 

outside wrapper. You Cannot afferd to wait! 

before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and t 

wonderfi ful 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap.’ 





7! 

Diy BUFPALO, Me Xo 

Are the Best. 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTs. 
By eng mail. Full tg 
Fe Mocdy’s New Vallor 8: of Dress 
FR Cutting. MOODY & co, Cincinnati, 0. 

SHAVING S SOAP pee ree 








Yehe FOLKS, containing German Stories, with 





Var maaiiinocn uustrated circuiar on Drem 
REE Cutting by Will C. Reod’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Reod Magic Scale Co. ,Quiney, Lil. 








ckage of Plush 
elvet for Patch- 


Send 20 cents tora 

Silk, Satin, and 
Lads to F. O. WSHOSKEY, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE MANUAL. 


A os compendium of useful information | 
bi 
quining, cost of tuition, and living expenses in the | 
leading colleges, technical, professional, and prepara | 
et, schools of the country. 
11 Mailed prepaid on receipt of 25 cts. Address: 
W. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., New York. 








Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothin; perspiration. 
Ch than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 


Misses" bust measu’ 
34-39, 1.00 


Remit P.O. Order. Cat. a M. DEWEY, Marsh. 
Pa mM. Agents VW. amtecde 


Hotels and Boarding 


tion. Subs. ,$1. YounG FoLks, Box 2020,N NY | 


requirements, course of study, physical | 


Summer Resorts and Excursions. 


Send four cents in stamps for co 

| Tourist Book containing sketches an 

ouses for season of 1888. 
| Great Four-track New York Central and-Hudson 
Railroad is the favorite route for Summer 
New York, Boston or New land. Trains artive & 
Grand Central Lape] in hi of New York City near 
residences, hotels and theatres. Address 

HENRY MONETT, G.P.A, 


Central Station, New York City. 





REAL SCOTCH 


LINEN FLOS Sav ¢ 
CROCHET THREAD’ 
B* RGARREN 
me SG 


J. R. LEESON & on 


661 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 





In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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~ Pond’ s E Extract. © 


Sore Eyes, 

Sore-Throat, 

Diphtheria, 

Sores, 
Inflammation, 
and 

Hemorrhages 

© Sema a of all kinds. 

FOR FORTY YEARS#USED and indorsed by eminent Physicians, Surgeons, Hospi 
and the people throughout Europe and America. 


THE BEST-RECOMMEN DED and best-known remedy in use. The Pulpit, the Bar, t 
Bench, the Army, the Navy, and distinguished people in all the ranks of life unite in praising if 
(33- CAUTION. ttle ab Name on ever, 
Bottle. Beware of imitations. 
POND’S EXTRACT—-Price: 50 cents, $1.00, $1.75. For sale everywhere. 
4% Send forHistory of POND’S EXTRACT CO’S Preparation, sent free on application to 


POND’S: EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


a aw 


ESTABLISHED 180f. ——————————_—— as 





\ BARRYS  eeucstaise 
TRICOPHEROUS -< games 


SPICES | 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD wae yh IN -_ “oman SEALED PACKAGES. © 


xc if 


wy, \e DURKEES | 
FOR THE HAIR. STARR 


The Oldest and the Best. UNEQUALLED FOR 


Used bythe Ba nd Coast of Limerick: EXGELLEN — 


wed FE Se hair to and Countess of Elgin. exuce for Cold Meats. etc, ae oe 
4) wl — re ths —— 3 all ite ingredients are are 
It make the thick, strong and 1 ory’ 
r ts) . end wil Will keep good f 
it actually cure scruff and dandruff. int BEWARE OF poor IMITATIONS 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 




















